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all the people, for all the people.” The sermon contain- 
ing these words Mr. Herndon carried back to Spring- 
field and put into the hands of Abraham Lincoln. This 
shows where Lincoln found the formulated sentiment. 
But Webster had said similar things before. WHere 
did he get them? It has just been pointed out that in a 
popular reader published in 1831 there is a quotation 
from a Douglas of Scotland, who speaks of a government 
where all the power is ‘‘from the people, in the people, 
and for the people.’’ How far back the sentiment and 
the formula go we do not know, but for thirty years 
these phrases had a widening influence until they reached 
immortality in Lincoln’s address. 
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Rev. Georce C. Cox, pastor of an Episcopal parish 
in Cincinnati, openly stated his agreement with Dr. 
Crapsey, and announced even more explicit denials 
of things commonly believed and taught by Episcopalians. 
His bishop pointed out to him the way of conformity 
which would leave him in communication with the 
Episcopal Church; but, as he declined to take it, his case 
was referred to the Standing Committee of the diocese, 
which returned the surprising verdict, ‘‘No cause for 
action.” As this left Mr. Cox with no authoritative 
defifition of his position and with no prospect that the 
laws of the Church would be changed so as to leave his 
standing unchallenged, he resigned and will take some 
post-graduate studies at Harvard University. While 
studying, he will have the opportunity peacefully to 
review his beliefs and learn where he belongs among the 
ministers of the religion which he is still desirous of teach- 
ing. 

ed 


Tue friends of Berea College, North and South, are 
divided in opinion as to the union or separation of the 
black and white races in that institution. But they 
have no doubt that, whether on the same grounds and 
in the same buildings, or with provision for separate 
dormitories and class rooms, the education given to 
blacks and whites is of a high order, and one which con- 
cerns the future welfare of that large part of the country 
which has been strangely left behind in the progress of 
the country. As President Frost says, the mountain 
region comprises the back yards of seven States. The 
people are the descendants of settlers who came into 
that part of the country before the Revolutionary War. 
They have been happily described as our contemporary 
ancestors. The white stock is good and capable of the 
highest cultivation and polish. The blacks are as good 
as the best of their race, and deserve all the education 
that can be given to fit them for the duties of citizenship. 
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HappiLy, religious papers are spared all sense of 
responsibility for reporting the awful trial that is going 
on in the city of New York. It is now thirty years 
since we have had anything so shocking to the sensi- 
bilities of the public. It is difficult to decide where 
the line should be drawn in reporting the details. It 
is certainly best for the public to know the awful dan- 
gers that lurk in the highways and byways of every 
city for the unwary young. When fifty years ago 
Solon Robinson published his Hot Corn Stories, which 
were intended for warnings against just the kind of 
depravity now unveiled in New York, his good mo- 
tives were acknowledged, but he and his friends were 
convinced that, in the interest of morality, it was better 
not to write stories which were both warnings and means 
of instruction in depravity. We are inclined to be- 
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lieve that in the present case there will be a whole- 
some fear of exposure, which will for a time keep some 
depraved idlers from indulging in their horrible pas- 
times, The things that were known and not condemned 
in ancient Greece and Rome cannot survive exposure 


in our time. 


The International Council. 


‘he bulletin of the Fourth International Congress of 
Religious Liberals which recently appeared in the Chris- j 
tian Register has also been issued by the Universahst 
Leader in Boston and the Inquirer and Christian Life 
of London. It is also to be had at headquarters, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. The purpose of this council 
is ‘‘to open communication with those in all lands who 
are striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and to increase fellowship and co-operation among them.” 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, whose address is given above, 
has been secretary from the beginning, and has been inde- 
fatigable in his personal efforts to open communication 
with liberal thinkers and workers, both in Europe and 
America. He has attended the meetings of the council 
in London, Amsterdam, and Geneva, and has spent 
each summer visiting liberals in England, France, Hol- 
land, and Germany. Many others have co-operated, 
and the result is to be a meeting next September in 
Boston of liberal thinkers and workers, more imposing 
as to number and more influential in character than 
any religious convention of liberals ever held at any 
time anywhere. 

There have been large meetings of Universalists, 
Unitarians, and others in this country and similar gather- 
ings in England and on the continent of Europe; but there 
has been no meeting which has presented such an array 
of ability and scholarship, of practical work and religious 
enthusiasm, represented by so many sects, societies, and 
nations as that which will be held in Boston. 

We say this with confidence because the whole plan 
of the council is new, and from the first meeting in 
London interest has grown, until at the last meeting in 
Geneva in Switzerland it was demonstrated that the 
affair was to be a greater success than could have been 
anticipated. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot originated the plan 
by calling together the delegates to the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the Unitarian Association in Boston and 
forming a permanent organization. From that day 
until the present the interest has deepened, and the 
number interested increased so that it is safe to say 
that the next meeting will surpass all others. As a mark 
of interest we may note the fact that in England $4,000 
has been raised to pay the travelling expenses of Uni- 
tarian ministers attending the Congress. It is expected 
that at least fifty ministers and as many lay people 
will come to be the guests of liberals in this country. 
How many are coming from the Continent cannot yet 
be predicted. But it is safe to say that the hospitality 
of American Unitarians and others will be drawn upon 
to the full limit, and that it will be necessary to raise 
a large fund here to meet the expenses of the occasion. 
A part of the $150,000 fund now asked for by the friends 
of the American Unitarian Association will be devoted 
to this purpose. 

It would be a stimulus to the liberals in America who 
are striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, 
and who are devoted to the higher spiritual aspects of 
our various movements, to know that we are part of a 
world-wide movement which includes and invites some 
of the noblest intellects, and is supported by the best 
scholarship in all nations, and, indeed, we may say, in 
all churches. The movement toward freedom is pro- 
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_ nounced in all European countries, and, while not so 
; manifest, is still to be noted in all Oriental lands. 
_ Japan it is conspicuous, in China it is to be recognized, 
_ and in Persia it is one of the evident signs of the time. 
_ The works and thoughts of Channing and Parker are 
_ still known throughout the world, and are used not merely 


In 


by religious workers and thinkers, but are regarded as 
text-books of civil liberty, and as such are freely quoted 


| from Scandinavia to Hungary and Russia. 
y 


They who are liberals merely because they think 
liberalism is something opposed to orthodoxy, with which 
they have fallen out, scarcely begin to know the mean- 
ing of the movement to which they attach themselves. 
They know no more respecting the heart and spirit 
and high purpose of our Unitarian Church, for instance, 
than do the foreigners know about civil liberty, who 
come to this country and vote against the government 
because they have been oppressed in other lands. The 
negative position or the attitude of opposition in both 
cases represents at the best only preparation for the in- 
coming of some new tide of life and hope. A new oppor- 
tunity has been prepared which means nothing and brings 
nothing of value until new duties are accepted and new 
means of serving the commonwealth of mankind are 
devised. In order that from many diverse experiences 
and independent workers new thought, hope, and in- 
spiration may be received, the council meets and will 
strive to extend its influence to those who in seclusion and 
loneliness are in many lands striving to attain civil and 
religious liberty. 


Paternalism and Justice. 


At.a recent conference called in Chicago by a public- 
spirited woman to discuss the principles of the Civic 
Federation, whose aim is to call employers and wage- 
earners together to devise a mode of settlement for 
difficulties and differences, thus avoiding strikes, one of 
the labor leaders present spoke vigorous words, not 
exactly assailing the numerous movements for better- 
ment of the poor, but claiming emphatically that the 
one great desideratum of the laborer is better pay, more 
money to improve his home and educate himself. 

In an interview given later he added to his remarks 
by saying: ‘‘We must not allow a paternal system to 
attain a foothold in this country. What the laborer 
needs most is not lunch-rooms and rest rooms, but money 
to buy things for his family and time to read books 
and educate himself.”’ 

He assailed what he called ‘“‘welfare work,” and claimed 
that the unions and their welfare work had done more 
than any one agency to improve the condition of the 
laborer. He might have pointed significantly to the 
‘‘paternal’”’? work-house system of England, which has 
had the effect of producing a vast army of ever-increas- 
ing paupers. But there is a side blow directed to our 
own so-called rescue work that within the past decade 
has attained to such large proportions in this country. 
Have we not, perhaps with too much enthusiasm, pinned 
our faith for the redemption of society on settlements, 
libraries, reading-rooms, amusement halls, recreation- 
rooms, free lectures, and cheap shows? Can these things 
compensate to the wage-earner for the squalor of his 
home, the difficulty he encounters in securing a cleanly 
and decent life for his children, with some opportunity 
for self-improvement earned by his own effort ? There 
is a self-respecting fibre in us all that resents being patted 
‘on the back by a free soup ticket when we feel we ought 
to have the right to secure an honest meal by our own 
exertions. 

While the settlement idea came into being, mainly 
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through the creation of Toynbee Hall, it was hailed as a 
beam of light let down from heaven, a path through the 
murk of this world’s tragic conditions toward the effac- 
ing of class lines, a new definition of sympathy embody- 
ing the highest principle of human brotherhood. The 
hall was to be raised. External conditions were to make 
less difference, a beautiful equality was to come through 
need and service, through love and delicate apprecia- 
tion. But, though great good has been accomplished, 
it has been found that the settlement cannot bring in the 
millennium. People will gravitate to their own place. 
If all respectable, well-to-do society, or even a con- 
siderable section of it, were to move into the slums, 
they would be depopulated by their former tenants, 
who would withdraw into quarters where they could 
have more freedom to live their own lives and hide their 
misery. 

It is always a shock to benevolent but short-sighted 
people to learn that a needy class can only be raised by 
instilling a new sense of manhood and womanhood, by 
new impulses toward self-help that engender self-respect 
and sturdiness of character. This impulse, we are forced 
to confess, the unions, in spite of the sins and crimes 
thick upon their heads, have given to the rank and file 
of the world’s workers. It is what they have done for 
themselves that makes them proud and gives promise 
of a better day. When they are purged from violence 
and unreason, it is to be hoped that out of them may 
be forged a powerful instrument for progress in the 
world’s peace and prosperity. The indorsement by so 
many labor leaders of the beneficent civic federation is 
a sign of the times of the greatest significance. 

It is sad always to note the disappointments attendant 
upon the most beautiful schemes for help extraneous, 
not vital to the conditions of those who are to be helped. 
The effort to bring radically different classes on a level 
by living in a poor neighborhood, dressing plainly, 
striving to associate on equal terms with poor neighbors, 
living in fact disguised among the poor, and pretending 
to be poor, was an ideal that captivated many high- 
minded and noble souls yearning to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of the world. 

But lines of difference are not obliterated so easily. 
The expedient so lovely in theory can hide nothing from 
those who are the recipients of its benefits. The class 
principle runs all through society from Fifth Avenue to 
Mott Street, from Beacon Hill to the lowest slums. 
Human nature resents the deliberate aim that would 


“do it good. The pride of the self-respecting poor is a 


jealous, watchful principle. For this reason the city 
missionary is often persona non grata, and even the 
well-to-do person who tries to be neighborly, to conceal 
the marks of breeding and culture under plain clothes 
and conciliating manners, may find that the tough, 
indestructible elements of character and prejudice can- 
not be overcome by any form of pretence. 

Good will between classes, good will of the heartiest 
and truest kind, may be established; but it will rest on 
justice rather than on sentiment. It will not take money 
from the poor man’s pocket to build him an opera house. 
For there is only one ground of exact equality in this 
curiously devised world; that is, by doing to others as we 
would that others should do to us. Here we find the 
great bill of human rights and obligations where the 
richest and the poorest may meet heart to heart. No 
difference of culture, training, association, or habits 
can change this level. Slowly, painfully, the world is 
working toward this ideal. In the struggle it involves 
human beings are shaped to be instruments in the evolu- 
tion of the race. All benevolent movements, all amelio- 
rating influences have their deepest significance in the 
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light they throw on this supreme effort to adjust the 
relations of human beings on the great principle laid 
down by the Master. 


In God’s World. 


Finding God is the problem of humanity. The old 
catechism is not so far out of the way in asserting that 
the chief end of man is to know God and enjoy him 
forever; for, if God be the life of the world and the uni- 
verse, and if, as we live and have our being in him, 
our first problem must be to find him out, and, if found, 
our life must become an eternal joy. ‘The disciples of 
Jesus probably expressed the very general sentiment 
of those days as well as these that they wished to see 
God. Jesus meant, no doubt, to meet this difficulty 
in his assertion that he and God were one,—the fusion 
of Life and life. The trouble with the multitude is 
that. they cannot find God. Using the phraseology 
of Jesus, they have eyes and see not, and ears that 
hear not, and, having minds, they do not understand. 
So it happens that the multitude stumbles through 
a dark world, hoping and anticipating a vision of God in 
some future life. Probably no sadder manifestation 
of this difficulty ever wrought itself into theology than 
that which pictures a deity thwarted in its creative 
efforts, angry on that account, and hidden in the depths 
of the infinite until after a judgment day. 

Does the Church help the orphaned soul by its teach- 
ings? If we understand the mission of the Church, 
its chief purpose is simply to show God to.men,—to 
open eyes, that they may see the life that throbs, and 
the purpose that operates, and the love that works to 
elevate everywhere. God is not afar off, but nigh at 
hand, even in your hearts. We remember with what 
charm Agassiz lifted a rosebud, with the question to 
one of the pupils, Can you tell me what that is? To the 
natural answer that it was a rosebud, Agassiz answered: 
Yes, and far more. It is the smile of God: it is the 
expression of thought and of will and of love. So is 
all nature. The foolish man prays to a distant, unseen 
divinity, and he pleads for what he already has; that 
is, pity and sympathy. 

There is only one thing in this world that is truly 
pitiful; that is, godlessness. To live apart from the 
great life, and not to know that the Father lives in you 
and around you, deserves pity. A person living in 
such ignorance and blindness utters prayers that differ 
very little from those that are repeated to physical idols. 
The ancients felt this trouble so seriously that their 
prophets were compelled to profess supernatural visions. 
Their influence depended upon their peculiar ability 
to see God and talk with him. Moses went apart from 
the people, up into a high mountain, where he con- 
versed with God; and we are told that Jesus did the 
same thing while preparing for his ministry. The 
Greek and Roman classics are as full as the classics of 
the Jews of supranatural appearances. For the early 
Christians, what a glorious solution of the puzzle it 
was that Jesus himself was God,—God in the flesh to 
save men from evil! It was the same myth that started 
in the Garden of Eden. Alas! science was born, and 
this sublime story of God and man walking together 
seemed to be clouded. Man proves to be an ascending, 
not a descending, being. And yet science affirms more 
strongly than faith that life is everywhere. As Rob- 
ertson expresses it, ‘‘As man is to his body, so is God 
to the universe.” We do not find man by opening 
his arteries or diagnosing his muscles, yet we are con- 
scious of the universal presence of the person in all 
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his body. Science tells us, with growing emphasis, 
that in precisely the same manner infinite life and in- 
finite will occupy the universe. This to the Christian 
is God, expressing himself in infinite form. Is this 
conception of the Divine Person more abstract or less 
easily apprehended by the common or the uneducated 
mind than the older views embodied in the theology? 


It seems to us that, on the contrary, it is a simplifica-. 


tion of the conception, bringing it within the range of 
any pure and upward-looking soul. A recent writer 
says: ‘‘I will tell you when God shall most appear to 
you. Look around you. Where is God? Where does 
his beauty find revelation? It is nowhere as in a holy 
soul, in a beautiful nature, a conquering spirit. This 
is the sublimest fact of life that one may, if he will, 
manifest God to his neighbor.”’ 

That we are in God’s world and in God’s living pres- 
ence is the first all-important lesson of a right theol- 
ogy. When this is comprehended and expounded in 
all our pulpits, it will gradually become the one glori- 
ous fact of human life. God is not afar off, nor is he 
an angry God, hidden in infinite depths, and waiting 
for a judgment day to introduce a few into his real 
presence. We may foresee a really religious future, when 
man shall know that he is truly the child of an infinite 
Father, and shall walk with his hand in his Father’s 
hand, and shall rejoice to do only those things which 
the Father’s smile approves. The conscience of an honest 
man is the smile of God. 


American Gnitarian Hssociation. 


Two Months for a Special Effort. 


The Committee of Seven for the raising of $150,000 
for Unitarian missionary work was organized last No- 
vember with Hon. Carroll D. Wright as chairman. The 
printing and general planning of a campaign were ac- 
complished by December 1. In the three succeeding 
months some things have been established. There is 
universal consent that the movement is timely, wise, 
and sure to do great good. This is shown by corre- 
spondence, which is unanimous in appreciation, by the 
gains already assured and those which are promised, and 
by the general warmth and enthusiasm which has been 
awakened. 

We have two assurances. First, there will be almost 
no society which gives less than it gave last year. Very 
few will give the same sum. Practically all of our 
churches are increasing their gifts. Numbers of them 
will at least double their contribution, and some will 
multiply their last year’s gift many fold. Secondly, the 
significance of the effort is very clear by this time. Here 
are men of proven faithfulness and ability who have gone 
out to fields where our liberal faith has had no hearing. 
They are using all their talents, ingenuity, and energy 
to build Unitarian churches,—Coleman, at Jacksonville; 
Brandow, at Lancaster; Clayton, at Alleghany and Mc- 
Keesport; Buckingham, at Manistee in Northern Mich- 
igan; Vail in Champlain, Ill.; Malick in Great Falls, 
Mont.; Mitchell in Boisé; Clark in Schenectady, N.Y.; 
and all the rest. These sturdy men, pioneers of our 
faith in parts where it is unknown, are the leaders of 
eager, growing churches, which are to be of untold and 
ever-increasing value in the coming years. ‘They are 
already centres of much promise; but they must have 
help, and the influence of a strong centre now that they 
are beginning, or they cannot go on. No single church 
of our fellowship is strong enough or wise enough to say 
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to these workers, in distant fields, ‘‘Stay at your posts, 
do your work: we believe in you, and we will be your 
strong support.” But all of our churches unite in the 
work which no one can ‘do alone, and we say through 
the American Unitarian Association, ‘‘Courage, com- 
rades, you are a part of the fellowship: we will second 
your efforts.”” This is why our churches in Boston and 
New York and Philadelphia and Washington, in Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburg and Detroit and Cleveland and 
Syracuse, in Providence and Springfield, and all our other 
strong centres are increasing and doubling their usual 
subscription to this work. We are determined that 
these men shall be kept in the field, and that our national 
missionary body shall not be obliged to write them: 
‘‘Come back, brothers, we have no resources to keep 
ey at your posts, though we know your work is inval- 
uable.”’ 

Let no one be doubtful of this movement. We have 
discovered that it is real and vital, and we know that 
our churches are taking hold in an exceptionally gen- 
erous and enthusiastic spirit. It is recognized that never 
before in the history of our body has a movement been 
started which is so far-reaching, important, and promis- 
ing for church extension as is this one. ‘The cause is 
great, the spirit is unanimously in favor of the enter- 
prise, and there are just two months left. Let the 
people of each church which has sent its contribution 
ask: ‘‘Is this gift as large as we can make it? Can we not, 
in the next two months, do something more for this 
really great cause?” A well-planned Easter collection, 
a canvass of thé society, something to forward this 
movement for church extension, should demand our 
earnest and solicitous thought and action. 

You are reminded that this committee must depend for 
the success of the movement on your generosity. We 
will do our part in presenting the cause to every Uni- 
tarian, the rest we must leave to you. ‘The outlook is 
most encouraging if every friend of the cause takes an 
active part in his duties and responsibilities for the next 
sixty days. Let ministers and laymen consult together 
on the matter, and come to wise decisions as to methods. 
Do not let the usual effort which you have made in 
previous years suffice for this year. All pull together 
for the next two months for more and better work in 
the establishment of new churches, and all our churches 
and missionary stations will feel the reflex uplift and 
enthusiasm which comes from high accomplishment. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BRowN. 


Current Copics, | 


A CONTROVERSY that has agitated the United States 
Senate and the country for nearly four years was ter- 
minated on Wednesday of last week when the Senate, 
by a vote of 42 to 28, defeated a resolution providing 
for the unseating of Senator Reed Smoot of Utah. On 
the day before the vote was taken Senator Smoot, in 
stating his own case before the Senate, uttered the follow- 
ing trenchant sentences: ‘“‘I am not and never have 
been a polygamist. I never had but one wife, and she 
is my present wife. ... In my opinion, any man who 
has married a polygamous wife since the manifesto 
should be prosecuted, and, if convicted, should suffer 
the penalties of the law.... I have never taken any 
oath or obligation, religious or otherwise, which con- 
flicts in the slightest degree with my duty as a senator 
or as a citizen. I owe no allegiance to any church or 
other organization which in any way interferes with my 
supreme allegiance, in civil affairs, to my country,—an 
allegiance which I freely, fully, and gladly give.”’ 
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A PROTEST against the “encroachment of law-makers 
on civil liberty” was the keynote of an address delivered 
on Washington’s Birthday by Archbishop Ireland before 
the Sons of the American Revolution at St. Paul, Minn. 
“As things are tending,” said Monsignore Ireland, “we 
shall soon have so many laws that, wrapped around, as it 
were, by serried mail, we shall become prisoners, for- 
bidden to stir or to walk. ... There is in the land to-day 
the illusion that men may become rich through legisla- 
tion in lieu of toil, talents, and economy; that to build 
up one class naught else is needed but to pull down 
another, and there is growing up among us a hatred of 
success in others, however much that success may have 
been the reward of most praiseworthy efforts.’’ 
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IN response to a petition urging immediate action by 
Congress for a revision of the tariff, and signed by the 
governor of Massachusetts and by the great majority 
of the membership of the legislature of that State, 
the President, in a letter received by Gov. Guild on 
February 19, wrote that the appeal from Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘is entitled to and will certainly receive” the 
President’s serious consideration. The sentiment in 
Congress at the moment of the forwarding of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Boston was, however, apparently un- 
alterably opposed to the taking up, in the closing hours 
of the session, of such a vast problem as that presented 
by any general consideration of the tariff with a view 
to its revision. The advocates of the proposal to modify 
the schedules of the Dingley law had little to expect 
from Congress at its present sitting. ; 


wt 


New ENGLAND greeted with enthusiasm the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt on their visit to Boston, Cambridge, 
and Groton, at the end of last week. Speaking at the 
Harvard Union on Saturday, the President uttered some 
striking sentences on athletics. He said: ‘I do not in 
the least object to a sport because it is rough. Rowing, 
baseball, lacrosse, track and field games, hockey, foot- 
ball, are all of them good. I emphatically disbelieve in 
seeing Harvard or any other college turn out molly- 
coddles instead of vigorous men. ... It is to my mind 
simple nonsense, a mere confession of weakness, to 
desire to abolish a game because tendencies show them- 
selves or practices grow up which prove that the game 
ought to be reformed.” ‘The presidential party returned 
to the White House on Monday morning. 


od 


IN summarizing its convictions as to the most effective 
method of improving the condition of the negro in 
America, the Tuskegee conference, at its sixteenth annual 
session at Tuskegee, Ala., on February 20, pointed to 
the purchase of land by negroes as a prime necessity 
of the race. A resolution supported by Booker T. 
Washington, and adopted by the .conference, reads: 
‘‘We reaffirm our conviction that the future of the negro 
people is in the South. We therefore again urge our 
people to make use, before it is too late, of the oppor- 
tunity that now exists to buy land. We would urge 
them to build homes and permanently establish them- 
selves on this soil. We believe that ownership of the 
soil by the individual that tills it is the first step in the 
working out of our future. 

Pad 


A SHINING page in the history of human courage and 
devotion was written on last Saturday by the officers 
and crew of the Austrian Lloydgsteamer Imperatrix, 
which ran on a rock near Cape Elaphonisi, Island of 
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Crete. There were about one hundred and fifty passen- 
gers aboard, very nearly the number who were on the 
Larchmont in the disaster in Long Island Sound recently, 
when only nineteen passengers were saved, although a 
much larger proportion of the officers and crew reached 
shore in the ship’s boats. When the list of the ship’s 
company of the Imperatrix was read at Canea, Crete, on 
Saturday, it was found that not a single passenger was 
missing, but that forty of the crew had given up their 
lives in the performance of the first duty of seamen in 
the hour of peril,—the safety of the passengers who have 
been intrusted in their care. The work of rescue was 
carried on amidst great difficulties. 


et 


THE French Chamber of Deputies on February 19, 
by a majority of 351, recorded its emphatic approval 
of the plan elaborated by M. Briand, Minister of Educa- 
tion and Public Worship, for the leasing of church prop- 
erties by parish priests. This expression by the French 
Parliament was designed by the government as a final 
and decisive answer to the expectation, at the Vatican, 
that the ministry might be induced to make further 
concessions to the Church in order to avoid the continu- 
ance of the pending conflict. In presenting his proposal 
for church leases before the Chamber, M. Briand de- 
clared that the Catholic Church itself was to blame for 
its forfeiture of churches, seminaries, and rectories, and 
announced ‘the intention of the government to keep the 
Catholic churches ‘‘open for Catholics and for no one 
else.’ It was apparent, after the vote, that the leasing 
of the churches on the basis approved by the Chamber 
of Deputies would be the final offer that the government 
would make to the Church. 

at 

THAT the Boer element is easily in control of affairs 
at Pretoria was indicated last Saturday by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the first ministry of Transvaal 
Colony. At the head of the ministry, as Premier and 
Minister of Native Affairs, is General Botha, whose opposi- 
tion to British rule was amply tested in the field during 
the South African war. Another Boer general, Smuts, 
is Colonial Secretary under the British crown. Mr. 
Smuts was also State’s attorney in President Kruger’s 
government. Still another Boer war leader in the 
ministry is the Minister of Justice, Mr. Villieres, who was 
attorney-general of the Transvaal Republic during the 
war. The newly elected parliament of the colony is 
under the control of the Hetvolk, or Boer, party. 


Brevities. 


About one per cent. of the population of India are 
said to be nominally Christian. 


A minister, although he be innocent of wrong-doing, 
is never safe after once he has been frightened into pay- 
ing blackmail. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell will deliver the Essex Hall lecture 
in London, May 21, but there will be no attempt to en- 
tangle him with Unitarianism. 


We once asked a lady in Chicago whom we should see 
if we. went to the theatre on Sunday night. She said, 
‘‘Nobody that you ever met before!” 


The disturbance caused by the preaching of Rev. 
Reginald J. Campbell in England has crossed the Atlan- 
tic and appears as a ground swell in many of our religious 
exchanges. | 
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Between the articles adverse to Christian Science and © 


the defences of Mrs. Eddy and her literary advisers, we 
are promised a rich fund of entertainment for some 
months to come. "* 


Swedenborg, the seer, visited the planets. How did 
it happen that he did not include in his round Uranus 
and Neptune which had not then been discovered? 
Could he not find them until some one else discovered 
them ? 


It is said by an Episcopalian that probably every 
parish has its quota of adult members of the Church 
baptized, but not confirmed. How shall they be reck- 
oned in the census? They are not communicants. Are 
they members ? 


It was a relief to learn that the monstrous women who 
haunt court rooms where vulgar details of crime are ex- 


posed may be known, as far as one can see them, by the © 


extremely bad taste manifest in the color and quality 
of their garments. 


First a few discover and expose errors in old religious 
books and doctrines, and are therefore punished. Then 
discussion becomes tiresome and ceases. Then there 
arises a new generation that never learned the old doc- 
trines, and declares that nobody ever believed them. 


Mr. Rau illustrates the ignorance of a missionary con- 
cerning Hindu affairs when he says that the Somaj 
movement has its origin in Christianity. The word 
means simply society. A Somaj might be musical, lit- 
erary, artistic, or religious. The Brahmo-Somaj of 
which the missionary. was thinking happens to be re- 
ligious. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Women in the Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


With keen interest and disappointment I have waited 
long to hear some one, in high official position, speak 
of the need, not only of young men, but also of young 
women in the Unitarian ministry. 

Now the call comes for $10,000 to inaugurate and 
establish a school for the training of young women to 
be parish assistants, Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers, parish visitors and managers of the social, 
philanthropic, and educational activities of the church. 

By all means let us have such a school, but let it be 
open to young men as well as to young women. 

For the same reasons that our men ministers need 
young women to help them in their parish work, our 
women ministers need young men for assistants. 

_ Several young men are now giving me able assistance 
in various departments of church work. With special 
training they would be able to work still more effectively. 

If we would build well for the future, we must give our 
young men and our young women equal advantages in pre- 
paring to be ministers of churches or to fill other help- 
ful positions in the administration of our denominational 
interests. 

Is it not unjust discrimination cordially to. invite 
our young men to enter the ministry, and, at the same 
time, endeavor to inaugurate and establish a school 
to prepare young women to be their assistants? 

Many young men are well fitted to be excellent Sunday- 
school superintendents or parish assistants who could 
not become. effective preachers. 


——— 
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Many young women have natural gifts for spiritual 
leadership and could render most valuable service in the 
pulpit, who could not be of much worth as parish assist- 
ants. ; 

_ We need both men and women to help our ministers 
in the care of large city parishes. 

At present, however, our most pressing needs is the 
need of strong, enthusiastic ministers, and special en- 
couragement should be given to young women to fit 
themselves for the ministry. Mary A. SAFFORD. 

DzEs Morngs, Iowa. 


From Rome. 


BY S. F. 


Two thousand six hundred and sixty years ago some- 
thing: happened here in Italy. It was a purely natural 
occurrence, not political or religious. It was the time 
when Oziah was king of Judah and Zechariah king of 
Israel. Egypt, Assyria, and China had long been felt 
as great world powers. Athens already had had many 
speculations and experiments concerning municipal wis- 
dom and government. But as yet there had been no 
Rome, no intimation that there would ever be a Rome. 

Soine fifteen miles away from the famous city of to-day, 
on the Alban Hills, toward which we drive along the 
Appian Way, simple shepherds who clothed themselves 
in skins lived in rude huts and found pasturage for their 
flocks. But these hills had begun to misbehave them- 
selves, had become a menace and a terror. They 
groaned and trembled. ‘The voice of their thunder was 
heard not from the clouds that rested on and shrouded 
their summits, but from some terrible chamber of 
stored-up wrath beneath their deep foundations. Some- 
times one of them lost its head, and, with one voice of 
mighty thunderings, sent up columns of blackness and 
flame toward sun or stars. Sometimes, like angry gods, 
they would hurl down upon huts and herds and 
shepherds alike hundreds and thousands of hot stones. 
Angry demons possessed these once quiet hills, and seemed 
bent upon turning the whole region into a wilderness of 
desolation. Often the near pastures were covered with 
yellowish dust and ashes inches deep. The whole section 
had really become uninhabitable. There was nothing to 
be done but for these simple shepherds to gather them- 
selves up, and with their flocks and herds to go else- 
where. Like Abram of old they must go out, they 
knew not whither. Some, it may be, went one way, and 
some another. A certain number came toward these 
seven hills. The distance was not great. The plains 
through which they came were green pastures. They 
advanced, as nomads will, until they came to the river, 
great and swift, that still pours its turbid flood through 
our modern Rome. ‘This arrested their further advance. 
There were no bridges, no boats; but there was one hill 
that pleased them mightily. We call it now the Pala- 
tine. It was high, but not too high. Its sides were 
perpendicular cliffs. Around it stretched a broad circle 
of deep marshes to protect from all possible enemies. 
At its base were springs of purest water. What more 
could they desire? It exactly met their instant need, 
and they took possession. Their rude huts and their 
sheepfolds, with a few cows grazing near, were soon vis- 
ible upon it. It looked like a modern wayside encamp- 
ment of gypsies, but it was permanent. Other little 
villages on other Italian hills became aware of and began 
to speak of it. They called it after the name of the river 
beside which it had appeared. The Tiber then was a 
name unknown. ‘The river was spoken of by the generic 
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word applied to all rivers or streams. That word was 
Rumon. This was the town of the river of Rumon, 
which a little later was shortened in common use to 
Roma. Such, so natural and commonplace, was the 
origin of Rome. It had also, as every little group of 
rudest settlers always has, its natural leader, its most 
capable man to whom others deferred. He was not born 
of a she-wolf, but of Alban shepherd stock. He took his 
name from the name.of the townlet upon the Palatine. 
That was called Roma: he was called Romulus. 

This brings me to the tale I now wish to tell, perhaps 
the longest and noblest in Roman, if not in human, his- 
tory. At the time when Rome was but this cluster of 
huts on the Palatine, fire was, as now, one of the common 
daily needs of life. The Lucifer match, easily ignited 
tapers, gas, and electricity were centuries away, and 
every little huddle of human habitations on these Italian 
hills or plains, as well as everywhere else in pre-historic ~ 
times, left a public fire burning day and night. Every 
family went to it for fire to light its own, just as in many 
places they now go to the public fountain for their daily - 
supply of water. Usually this common fire was kept 
alight in a central hut. Usually, too, the duty of look- 
ing after this constant supply of fire devolved upon the 
chief or representative man of the place. If the cus- 
tomary rule applied here, as no doubt it did, then this 
duty devolved upon the natural leader, Romulus. He 
was responsible that every hut, according to its need, 
should find in that central fire its ever ready supply. 
It was his to see that this fire was never allowed to 
go out. . 

Such a duty was light enough in the early weeks; 
months, or even years of the little cluster of rude habi- 
tations upon the Palatine. But, as the settlement grew, 
as other settlements began to buy and sell with it, as 
affairs multiplied through increasing relations and busi- 
ness transactions with other similar places, near or 
far, the chief man, however capable and faithful to his 
civic duty, easily found his time and his hands too full 
to attend to it in person. To watch and keep this fire 
always alight, he appointed some trustworthy person, 
some member of his own family. A custom had already 
grown up, and was wide-spread, for the head man of a 
settlement to entrust the keeping of this fire to young 
girls, because boys were better adapted to driving the 
flocks to and from distant pasture-lands, and to the 
endurance of fatigue in the chase after wolves or wild 
boars. Boys, too, could be sent on long expeditions for 
fish from lakes and the sea, or for fruit and grain from 
the fertile vineyards and harvest fields of the plain. This 
custom of designating young girls was followed here. 
Theirs was the duty to see that the supply of fire for the 
common need never failed. It was regarded as a sacred 
duty, and was to be religiously fulfilled. It seemed a 
very simple thing. At first it was, but it grew from more 
to more. It became a select and sacred order, an insti- 
tution that commanded the reverence of the Roman 
people, their senators, their kings and emperors, exer- 
cising an influence here in Rome second to none for 
eleven hundred years,—the vestal virgins. 

Vesta was the goddess of fire. These who ministered 
to her day and night without ceasing were her priest- 
esses. When they come distinctly into our field of 
vision, there are six of them. ‘That number has been 
definitely fixed. There can never be more, never less, 
than six. They are recognized by all as a religious 
organization. So select a sisterhood, one SO trusted, one 
so worthy, it. would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
mention amid the thousands that have abounded, and 
still abound, in Christendom. Perhaps some Christian 
woman here and there, like Saint Catherine of Siena, 
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has tisen to a saintliness of a sort more conspicuously 
eminent than that of any single vestal. That may pos- 
sibly be. But every one of this lovely sisterhood was 
an elect person, had been called and chosen only from 
among the fittest. She must have been well-born. Both 
her father and her mother must have been irreproachable 
in public and private life. Otherwise she, however 
beautiful and innocent a child, could not become one of 
the consecrated six. , An instance is on record of a mis- 
understanding between the parents of a charming young 
girl which alone prevented the Senate from electing her 
to a vacant place in the sisterhood. The child herself, 
too, must be without blemish both in body, mind, and 
disposition. Defective eyesight, defective temper, a lisp 
in speech, the slightest physical imperfection, disqualified. 
Youth, beauty, strength, purity of mind and soul, these 
were essential. Given such material as this, and we may 
hope to build a noble structure. 

When the Senate had sanctioned the election of a 
girl, ‘‘not under six or above ten years of age,” there 
came the solemn ceremony of inauguration. Her hair 
was cut, she was clothed in white, and she was solemnly 
sworn to be faithful to her sacred duties. These had 
grown, at length, to be anything but simple. With them, 
so perfect was the confidence reposed in them, were de- 
posited state secrets, legal documents, the last will and 
testament of illustrious men and emperors. Only a few 
months before his death Cesar Augustus placed in their 
keeping his will, the directions for his funeral, an account 
of his life and of his newly constituted empire. 

The legal term of service to which an elect novice was 
sworn was thirty years. At the end of that period she 
was free to remain a priestess to the end of her days, to 
return to her home and family whence she came, or to 
marry and have a home of her own. During the first 
ten of her thirty years she was under the influence and 
instruction of her elder sister. In the second ten she 
undertook the practical work of the order. In the third 
decade she became teacher of the novices. Very few 
vestals, it is believed, ever cared to be other than a vestal. 
The honor and privileges and the wealth bestowed upon 
them far exceeded any conceivable advantage derivable 
from other and freer ways of life. Their freedom, indeed, 
was very great, and their service by no means irksome. 
We must not think of them as six silly nuns confined, 
lest they should go to the bad, in some convent or nun- 
nery. Far from it. Nothing was too good for them. The 
best seats were reserved for them at theatres, in the 
amphitheatre and circus. They had the extraordinary 
privilege of driving through the streets of Rome, and 
kept horses and carriages of their own. Horses could 
always be taken when the state was in need of them, but 
not the horses belonging to the vestals. When they drove 
out, a lictor preceded them, and everybody, even consuls 
and high officials, had to make way for them. Even the 
empress was not allowed by the senate to appear in public 
places unattended by these vestals. They were her maids 
of honor. In times of civil war, in supreme emergencies, 
they were summoned to act as judges, umpires, ambassa- 
dresses. The leaders of contending factions deferred to 
them and accepted their decisions. Any offence against 
their person was punished with death. If by chance a 
vestal was met by a criminal on his way to execution, 
he was reprieved at once. In a state ceremony their 
sacred persons were an essential feature. Without them 
it lacked the highest sanction. When, in the year 7 of 
our era, Vespasian laid the first stone of the temple of 
Jupiter, they headed the procession, and sprinkled the 
new foundation with pure, or holy, water. A story is 
told of Appius Claudius, who, after a victory, desired to 
celebrate it by a triumphal drive to the Capitol. The 
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popular vote declined to grant his request. But, inducing 
his daughter, a vestal, to enter his triumphal chariot, he 
drove up to the Capitol, no one daring to oppose him 
when so accompanied. The populace, the patricians, 
the highest officials, as well as the imperial families, not 
only revered, but to a certain extent were subject to 
these noble women. Z 
But were they all so noble? Were they really superior 
in morals to the married women and maidens of the 
Roman aristocracy in those eleven centuries? The proba- 
bilities all answer: Yes, not only were they, as children 
chosen for their exceptional promise and pedigree, but, 
when they, in tender years, took the solemn vow of 
initiation, they were made aware of the terrible penalty 
attached to the least declension from their high calling. 
Straight was the way and narrow the gate that led, for 
thirty years, unto that life of utmost fidelity and trust- 
worthiness. Very seldom did one in any way lapse from 
her virtue. Every such instance became at once a public 
scandal and horror. The mere suspicion of one was 
almost as shocking and terrible. The one or two instances 
in the long record of their order are indelibly written 
upon the pages of ancient history. Perhaps the most 
memorable one was in the reign of Domitian. He was a 
tyrant, and could ill brook the influence of the Vestalis 
Maxima. With the aid of a wretched accomplice, who 
pretended to have been too intimate with her, he secured, 
without her being heard, her condemnation, and sentenced 
her to death. The executioner was dispatched in haste 
to drag her to a terrible end. The penalty was to be 
buried alive. In vain she protested her innocence. The 
whole city was shaken with sorrow. The unfortunate 
woman was put into a covered hearse and strapped down. 
A solemn procession, headed by priest and executioner, 
was formed. Not far from the present Palazzo delle 
Finanze was an underground dungeon, or crypt, into 
which a ladder could be lowered. To this crypt came 
slowly the hearse and its victim. Tears streamed from 
every eye. All the way she was heard protesting her 
innocence. But, arriving at the mouth of the crypt, into 
which the ladder was already lowered, the executioner 
cut the straps that held her down, the priest lifted his 
hands to the immortal gods, bade her good-bye, and 
assisted her to the top of the ladder. In attempting to 
descend, her veil was tangled, and the executioner offered 
her his hand to help her descend. But she shrank from 
his touch and went down alone. The moment she reached 
its bottom, the ladder was withdrawn. The opening of 
the vault was immediately sealed. Heavy masses of 
earth were heaped upon the stone that sealed it, and the 
whole surface was levelled, until not a trace of the tragedy 
was to be seen. ‘‘She met her fate,” says Pliny, ‘‘as the 
purest and noblest of women.” ‘There remains little satis- 
faction in the fact that Domitian, having thus sacrificed 
the most influential of these noble women, brought his 
own accomplice to a fate which he himself seems equally 
to have deserved. Celer, the man who was willing to 
bring the false accusation by asserting his own guilt, 
was publicly flogged to death in a small square near the 
Forum. Aen, 
This sisterhood of the vestal virgins survived until 
near the end of the fourth Christian century. Quite up 
to the year 394 the House of the Vestal was inhabited by 
them. They maintained their ancient simplicity, purity, 
trustworthiness. The Christians who were opposed to 
and decreed the abolition of their order respected them, 
speaking of them only with kindness and that appreciation 
which character compels. Not many years ago a pedestal 
was discovered, dedicated in 364 to the memory of one of 
their number, whose virtues and character it extolled; 
but her name had been erased,—purposely erased, hati- 
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mered out. Why? Conjecture has not yet ended in 
certainty. Whyshould a Vestalis Maxima, upon whom so 
many praises were bestowed, have had her name thus 
obliterated? Very likely she became a Christian, and so a 
seceder from the most noble, if pagan, sisterhood. Be- 
tween 364 and 394 was the great thirty years’ war be- 
tween the paganism of Rome and its Christianity, and 
the pagan party could ill endure the voluntary desertion 
of a vestal of such standing and consideration as this one 
whose name they were swift to blot from the record of 
her praises. The portraits, statues, and busts of the 
head vestals unearthed in their house in the Forum, and 
*now to be seen in the National Museum, impress one as 
those of women of much dignity, self-control, and moral 
determination. One of them especially would command 
attention and admiration for her manifest nobility in a 
gallery devoted to the portraits of many queens. One 
who cares for prettiness and sweetness of  senti- 
mentality divorced from the will that can command 
and master every part and faculty to perfect obedience 
might find these marble portraits, as one German critic 
has done, ‘‘more or less hard favored.’’ On one face 
this critic sees ‘‘a very discontented expression.’’ But 
to me they present, in differing degrees, a very noble type 
of womanhood. 


An Anecdote of “the Learned Blacksmith.” 


BY ESTELLE M. HART. 


In a Fourth of July oration, delivered a few years ago 
at Faneuil Hall, Edwin D. Mead spoke of Elihu Burritt, 
“the learned blacksmith,’’ as a man who would in future 
days be ranked with Washington and Lincoln as one of 
the three greatest Americans. 

While there would doubtless be many dissenting voices 
from such an estimate as that, I think that there would 
be a general agreement to the statement that no American 
has ever done more to forward the cause of peace among 
nations than he. 

Just now, when the attention of the civilized world 
is again called to the meetings of the great Peace Con- 
ference, our thoughts naturally turn to the pioneers in 
the movement. 

Elihu Burritt was born in New Britain, Conn., a town 
for which he always felt a great love, and to which, 
after many years spent elsewhere in this country and in 
Europe, and after having earned many honors, both at 
home and abroad, he returied to pass the closing years 
of his life. a ji 

So much did he care for the home of hisfchildhood 
that he closed his written will with the words, ‘‘And to 
my native town of New Britain I bequeath my undying 
affection.” 

It was no wonder that in those later years the children 
of New Britain, of whom the writer was then one, loved 
to see him passing in the street, and counted it a red- 
letter day when he spent an hour of an afternoon in their 
school-room. 

I recall him well,—his tall, slender figure, the waving, 
silvery hair above his high, noble forehead, and the 
sweetness and sympathy of his expression. The most 
mischievous boy and the most frivolous girl were always 
gentle and thoughtful under the influence of that serene 
face. 

The last time that he visited our school was on a Friday 
afternoon, when the closing half hour was given up to 
the reciting of ‘‘choice selections” from the works of 
various writers, the name of the author always being 
given at the end of the quotation. 

Mr. Burritt had become somewhat deaf, but his quick 
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eye helped him to understand something of what was 
said, as he watched the movements of the speaker’s 
lips ; and, at any rate, I think he liked to be among the 
children and in the atmosphere of the school, even 
though he heard little. 

The teacher explained to him, when he came in, that 
the children were reciting quotations from different 
authors, and were making their own selections. 

He smiled and leaned forward in his chair with pleased 
attention, though we could not always judge, from his 
Tesponsive face, whether he really heard much that was 
said or not. 

After several selections had been given from well- 
known writers,—the selections were all very short,— 
one little fellow recited a passage from one of Mr. Burritt’s 
own books. A general smile of appreciation went around 
the school-room, and, as the speaker sat down, Mr. 
Burritt, with a look of great kindness and interest, said, 
in his pleasant voice :-— 

‘‘I can tell from your faces that that was a very nice 


_ quotation indeed, and I should like to know who wrote 


it. I didn’t quite catch the author’s name, my boy.” 

“Elihu Burritt, sir!’’ shouted the speaker. 

How he threw his head back and laughed when he 
caught the name! We all laughed, too, of course; and 
he liked to have us, knowing how kindly was our apprecia- 
tion of the joke. 

He thanked us for the pleasant time he had had with 
us, watching our faces and hearing a little, and went out 
smiling still at the unexpected answer to his question, 
and with a benignant little wave of his hand that was 
like a benediction. 

NEw BriTAIn, Conn. 


The Robustness of Jesus. 


BY CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

I have often seen a fine illustration of the unconscious 
influence of pictures upon ideas by asking innocent people 
if they have ever read in their Bibles that Absalom was 
caught by his hair in the tree. Invariably they have 
affirmed that they have read such a statement, and, look- 
ing at my little girl’s edition of the Scriptures, ‘“Easy 
Steps for Little Feet,’—which, by the way, she delights 
to read,—I find these words, ‘“‘As he was riding, he 
passed under a great oak-tree, and his beautiful long 
hair was caught in the boughs.” If one is interested 
enough to turn to the text, he may be surprised to read, 
“And Absalom was riding upon his mule, and the mule 
went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and his 
head caught hold of the oak.’ Yet on account of the 
pictures of Absalom being caught by his hair in the oak, 
I have observed that a large number of people believed 
they read in the Bible what they see in pictures,—that 
Absalom was caught by his ‘“‘beautiful long hair,” not 
by his head. 

Likewise the conception of Jesus in the civilized world 
is influenced to a large extent by the conventional pic- 
tures of the Master. Theology of the Middle Ages in- 
fluenced the art of that time, which influences the art of 
to-day, and our conception of Jesus is moulded by the 
Suffering Saviour, the vicarious sacrifice, not the Saviour 
of the New Testament. This presents the peaceful Jesus, 
who came to bring peace, not strife,—the one mild and 
meek, more like a cultural machine than a real, live, 
passionate man. Harsh words never can fall from those 
suffering lips! He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, has been pounded into the consciousness of 
our race. 

But, if we study the New Testament, which is an 
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attempted explanation of the failure of the Jewish race 
to accept the teachings of its greatest prophet, we will 
probably come to the conclusion that Jesus said some 
things that cannot be called mild and gentle and meek 
without using these words in a Pickwickian sense. 

For shall we believe that it was a sign of meekness and 
mildness to say to the prominent ecclesiastics of his 
time, ‘‘Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you”’ 
(Matt. xxi. 31)? ; 

Not until we ponder the whole character of Jesus can 
we understand how he was loved and hated, for again 
and again does Jesus call the orthodox believers of his 
time by the gentle title of “hypocrites.” ‘Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is 
become so, ye make him twofold more a son of hell than 
yourselves” (Matt. xxiii. 15). ; 

“Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape the judgment of hell?” would not be considered 
the most mild-mannered way of address, even in these 
days. Could such words come from the lips of the 
typical Christ in art? The Christ of art, the Jesus of 
the New Testament, how different! 

The ancient order of horn-blowers exists to this day. 
They also flourished in the Holy Land. Jesus did not 
use consideration for their feelings when he warned his 
disciples against their modus operandi:,—‘‘When, there- 
fore, thou doest alms, sound not a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may have glory of men.” 

If our records are in the main true, Jesus did not 
withhold his biting sarcasm nor keen oratorical thrusts. 
He was not considerate of the successful politicians of 
his day, for he called one of them a fox. ‘‘Go and say 
to that fox” (Luke xiii. 32). A man may like to be a fox, 
but that is the last thing a foxy man wants to be called. 

According to the Fourth Gospel, the Master produced 
wine at a wedding, which the twentieth-century orthodox 
Prohibitionists find it hard to swallow. ; 
' Out of the past ages, sincerely but falsely worshipped 
as a god, looms up the great and strong personality of the 
son of Joseph and Mary. He is yet to teach the world 
the lesson of heroism, of consuming love for the good, 
hatred of selfishness, of a just valuation of poverty 
and ease when poverty must be suffered in order for the 
spirit to be free. He not only preached, but practised, 
the immanence of God. We cannot go back: we must 
go forward to the teachings of the robust Nazarene, 
ae the typical Son of Man, Jesus, the typical Son of 

od. 


SWANSEA CENTRE, Mass. 


Progress. 


We are sometimes discouraged that the world seems to 
progress so slowly. God does not appear to be ina hurry, 
but it does advance. I was trained in the idea that the 
world was near its end, that the morning and noon were 
passed, that we were well on toward the evening twilight, 
and that we might soon expect the end, to be followed 
by the day of judgment; but we have learned in this 
modern time that hardly as yet has the sun risen. It is 
eatly morning; and humanity instead of being old and 
decrepit, and hastening to its doom, is in its infancy. 
Humanity is the child Hercules strangling some of the 
serpents that hiss round its cradle; but the great labors 
that are to cleanse and purify the world are still ahead 
of it. Look up and on, then, with hope and cheer. It 
1s possible for us as individuals to climb up out of the 
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animal into heart and brain, and live as sons and daughters 
of God. It is possible for the race to achieve this same 
result, and to conquer, control, and glorify the world.— 
Minot J. Savage. 


Longfellow. 


BORN FEB. 27, 1807. 


BY A. EMERSON PALMER. 


A hundred years since Longfellow was born 

To bless the world with sweet and tender song. 
Thank God for such as he! who do not scorn 

To sing of common things, plain right and wrong, 
Friendship and sorrow, faith and holy love. 

Not yet outworn “Excelsior” and the ‘‘Psalm.” 
For ever higher sounds the voice above, 

And psalms of life diffuse perennial balm. 
With “Birds of Passage,’’ at the “‘Wayside Inn,” 

When following where led great Dante’s shade, 
’Mid cloistered aisles or in the world’s harsh din, 

He wove a warp and woof that shall not fade. 
Immortal Hiawatha’s tale, I ween, 

And unforgettable Evangeline. 


The Proof of Immortality 


BY ARTHUR W. SPENCER. 


Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester has more than once in 
his sermons argued ‘that the existence of certain spir- 
itual organs of man’s nature, which do not find scope 
for the exercise of their functions in this life, furnishes 
evidence of immortality. The argument is one which 
mingles and confuses the natural and supernatural 
worlds. It leads to the supposition that there is some 
form of life after death subject to known principles of 
the science of biology,—a life wherein physical evolution 
is translated into spiritual evolution; and the forces of 
the natural environment bringing about modifications 
of the organism, become spiritual forces, acting in ac- 
cordance with the same laws. In a word the argument 
is an attempt to bridge the chasm between the natural 
and the supernatural by assuming that the laws applica- 
ble to one are also valid when applied to the other, and 
it is a failure for the reason that it leads to the self- 
contradiction inevitable when a supernatural being is 
considered as existing under natural conditions. 

There is not really much comfort to be derived from a 
belief in immortality which presupposes the wearying 
domination after death of the world of time and space 
and natural law. Is the perpetuation of that which is 
mortal, the forms human consciousness takes on from 
the imprint of the external world, the stereotyped modes 
of thought and feeling which are the product of heredity 
and environment,—is the indefinite prolongation of these 
in time an essential feature of a belief in immortality? 
The answer is that immortality is robbed of its meaning 
by the intrusion of any stray notion which belongs to 
the world of birth, death, and change. Immortality 
can mean nothing unless it is unworldly. To live in the 
natural world forever, immune from the decay amid 
which one stays, is to be eternally wretched. It is a 
vision, not of bliss after death, but of horror. 

No proof of immortality is necessary, just as no proof 
of the existence of God is necessary. Much of the mean- 
ing reposing in each of those ideas evaporates when we > 
cast them in the molds of logic. But they have reality, 
because the mind cannot rest in an everlasting no, but 
must continue the affirmative process after every con- 
dition belonging to the world of space and time has been 
eliminated, and the attempt to conceive the infinite 
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_ has terminated*in fruitless negation. It is at this point 


that negation becomes itself affirmation; for, though 


consciousness is restricted by its conditions, it cannot 
be deprived of the power to represent by signs that which 
it cannot clothe in tangible form. It may be objected 
that the power to conceive of the supernatural does not 
prove that it exists. True; but, if the mind is satisfied 
that the natural world exists under natural conditions, 
it can be equally certain that the supernatural world 
exists under supernatural conditions. In the last 
analysis reality and unreality must both be resolved into 
some fundamental essence which is the fountain of 
the logical validity of both; and, when that fundamental 
essence has been conceived merely symbolically, con- 
sciousness has taken up a stand in its last ditch, and 
will fight for a belief in something higher than matter. 

The writer does not consider existence in a world of 
time and space after death, whether in the world of 
matter or in a state in communication with it, either a 
comforting or a rational doctrine of immortality. He 
finds it more agreeable to think that death brings with 
it emancipation from the bonds of the material world 
and the beginning of an unworldly life, which we griev- 
ously misinterpret and misrepresent by conceiving in 
the likeness of a mortal life. All attempts to represent 
the sublimity of the immortal life by depicting the 
glories of heaven have failed for the same reason that 
anthropomorphous representations have degraded di- 
vinity. Heaven, to be really heaven, must be something 
which no man can describe, and to leave its glories un- 
fathomed is to acknowledge it sublime. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


The Education of Religious Personality.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


The point I want to make in this address is that relig- 
ious truth requires the medium of personality. I can 
learn of the facts of history or economics or biology from 
books, from verbal or written communications; but 
religious influence is the contact of life with life, of spirit 
with spirit. Like the potential force of the sunlight that 
is in all the air around us and which waits for the burning 
lens to gather the rays and kindle a flame, so religious 
truth lies helpless until some personal enthusiasni comes 
to concentrate it and transmit it as power upon life. 

Said Phillips Brooks, whose inspiring personality 

- made me determine to be a minister of religion, and 
whose characteristic message I am _ repeating: ‘‘We 
often hear the cry, ‘Principles, not men.’ But to send 
out principles without men is to send an army of ghosts 
abroad, who would make all virtue and manliness as 
shadowy as themselves. It is principle brought to bear 
through the medium of manhood that draws and in- 
spires.” Let us realize that spirituai vitality is not a 
matter of spontaneous combustion. It is kindled by a 
spark from the burning heart of another. Feeling acts 
on feeling and mind on mind. Courage passes from 
‘strong to weak. Enthusiasm springs from eye to eye. 
“We cannot explain just how these influences work. We 
cannot locate the wires of this invisible telegraphy, but 
of the fact of such communication and transmission 
there is not the slightest doubt. All the victorious relig- 
ious faiths have had a personal origin. Christianity is 
not a matter of ecclesiastical politics or stately rituals 
or dogmatic creeds, it is just the self-perpetuating power 

_ of anexample. Christianity is not a system of doctrines, 

it is the testimony of a life. 


*An address before the Religious Education Association at Rochester, N.Y., February 6. 
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Let us not mistake religious machinery for religious 
power. The mere existence of sacred institutions, rites, 
and observances does not constitute religion. ‘‘Behold 
the appearance of wheels!” cried the prophet. But let 
us never forget that the source of power is ‘‘the spirit 
of the living creature that is in the wheels.” Organiza- 
tion waits on inspiration. God’s way to men is through 
men. Let us lay down our tracks of progress, let us 
wisely devise the mechanism through which our thought 
and hope may speed; but let us remember that the use- 
fulness of our institutions finally depends upon the 
amount of personal intelligence and devotion, pluck and 
patience, that goes into their operations. 

I observe that the efficiency of a religious teacher can- 
not be safely predicted because of his scholarship or 
academic training or piety alone. These things are 
good; but, after all, the charm of body or mind or spirit 
that counts, the self-forgetting ardor that touches the 
heart, the ideals that inspire, are matters of individual 
temperament. The effective teacher, whether secular 
or religious, is not only a man who has that in him which 
will do people good if they take it from him: he is stitch 
a man that they can and will take it from him. The true 
prophet is he who, standing between the truth and the 
needs of men, transmits each to each, through the re- 
fining fire of his own personality. 

Needless to say that the education of this mysterious 
quality of personality proceeds along very subtle lines. 
To analyze it is like trying to trace the edge of a wreath 
of mist, or like trying to separate tint from tint in the 
sunset sky. I can but hint at certain general methods 
of development which can be tested only in individual 
experience. 

Religious personality demands first of all a conviction 
of reality. The effective religious teacher must deal 
with the things that are unseen and eternal as with 
matters of real experience. He must establish close 
communication with the permanent sources of power. He 
cannot be simply a looker-on at divine manifestations, 
watching them pass in parade before him. He must’ 
be himself in the marching line, obedient to the divine 
command. . He needs the Psalmist’s confidence in the 
immediate and omnipresent God. “‘If I ascend into 
heaven, thou art there. If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me and thy right hand shall 
hold me. If I say surely the darkness shall cover me, 
even the night shall be light about me.” 

The peril of the religious teacher is that he shall get 
entangled in the machinery of religion; that he shall 
turn aside from the way of the personal and direct ap- 
proach of the individual soul to its creator, and get lost 
in the mazes of theological controversies, ecclesiastical 
forms, or conventional observances. It happens that I 
live in a university town and in constant contact with 
alert, open-minded young men. What demand do such 
earnest young Americans make upon a minister of relig- 
ion? It makes no difference to them what badge or 
title a minister wears or what communion he represents. 
What they want is that he shall ring true. They demand 


clear sincerity of thought and speech, an unobscured 


vision of truth, a virile leadership in the ways of duty 
and public serviceableness. What they want is to be 
set face to face with the truth that can be verified in ex- 
perience, a truth that works in every-day life. The first 
dynamic of religious personality is the sense of divine 
reality. od 

Second, religious personality requires the historic 
sense. It must be one law which the effective religious 
teacher discerns, binding the past with the present in 
the unfolding of an infinite design. It will not do to 
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mistake restlessness for progress, or revolution for re- 
form, or the removal of our neighbor’s landmarks for, the 
enlargement of our own territory. The man who reaches 
for something before must hold securely to something 
behind. He must use, in creating a better future, the 
mighty impulse of the toiling generations behind him. 
Amid diversities of gift and operation the man of effective 
personality must discern the one spirit. Under the noise 
of debate his ear must detect the music_of the universal 
religious consciousness. He must dare to believe that 
in the long run the unity of the spirit will bring together 
men now separated by the pride of dogma and the dis- 
tractions of dispute. He must realize Theodore Parker’s 
maxim, ‘‘Live upon the Past, in the Present, for the 
Future.” Any form of faith that denies its ancestry is 
not likely to afflict the world with a posterity. 

Third, religious personality can be educated only in 
and through liberty. By no law of constraint can a soul 
develop vitality. limitation is simply limitation. Coer- 
cion only enfeebles individuality... Dictation produces a 
religious belief which is merely a quotation. Apolo- 
getics no longer convince. Freedom has its obvious 
perils; but the world has set up certain standards of in- 
tellectual sincerity which imply a spirit of fearless in- 
vestigation, a spirit, expectant, unfettered, and tireless. 
Unless religious teachers rise to that standard and prac- 
tise that freedom of thought and speech, they cannot 
command or retain the respect of their fellow-citizens. 
They must use that liberty which is their birthright as the 
sons of God. 

The sense of reality, the consciousness of unity and con- 
tinuity, the use of liberty,—I name these as the general 
principles upon which must proceed the development 
of the religious personality which is the only coimplete 
proof of spiritual verities. The one thing that makes 
men believe in religion is the sight and knowledge of a 
human life manifestly sustained of God. 

I pass now to a brief consideration of some of the more 
specific ways by which we can forge and temper this 
weapon of personality by which the moral battles of our 
day are to be fought. The first thing to say is that 
personality is developed by actton. Spiritual vitality, 
like physical health, depends largely upon exercise. Not 
by brooding, not by closet study, not by private argu- 
ment, but by use are spiritual gifts increased. To win 
the promised blessing a man must be not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the word. He needs acquaintance 
with human joys and sorrows and perplexities and pains; 
he needs to set his untrained capacity for sympathy in 
the positions where he must speak and act or own himself 
a coward; he needs to feed his nascent enthusiasm for 
righteousness until it grows into the persistent passion 
of service; he needs to pour himself unreservedly into 
the lives of others. Love grows in only one way,—by 
loving. It increases as it spends itself. The multiplying 
of the objects of your affection as your children grow 
around you does not diminish the proportion of your 
love for each, for your whole power of loving enlarges. 
There is. the significant distinction between material 
and spiritual gifts. Material good is lost by giving. 
You give a man your coat, and you have one coat less. 
But you give a new idea or a new hope, and, while he 
gains something, you lose nothing. On the contrary, 
your own thought or hope is strengthened by the giving. 
By healthy, generous action are spiritual gifts increased. 

Next I mention as an incentive to effective personality, 
moderation. ‘That may strike you as a strange stimulant; 
but is not heat greatest when under restraint? The 
passion. that is under control is the most genuine. I 
profoundly distrust the sensational religion which relaxes 
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moral fibre and weakens mental vigor. I know that 
mere sensibility is not a test of vitality. Too oftena 
quick excitability indicates a shallowness of soul. The 
flower may be beautiful; but it has no root, and soon 
withers. Sudden enthusiasms are apt to produce equally 
sudden reactions. Against the danger of extravagance 
set the better ally, self-control. It will confine the flame 
of ardor within just limits, and increase its power by 
concentration. ee 

An effective religious personality needs next the sense 
of proportion. Every minister has opportunity to do 
twenty times as much as he is able to do well. The im- 
portant thing is to know which twentieth to do. He 
must not squander the energies that should be devoted 
to a few things needful on a variety of things less needful. 
He must hold force in reserve., He must fortify his soul 
against needless regrets and profitless foreboding. He 
must not let the mistakes of one day spoil the work of the 
next day. His life is inevitably full of certain keen dis- 
couragements. ‘The resources are often meagre, and the 
achievement far below his ambition or desire. He must 
not fail, however, in what Stevenson called ‘‘Our great 
task of happiness.” A religious teacher works under 
high nervous tension, and he needs to know how to play 
and to enjoy simple and natural recreation. He must 
put worry aside and live cheerfully and serenely if he 
would make his personality the medium of a gospel of 
cheer. 

Again, certain clear and definite convictions are essential 
to religious personality. An effective religious teacher 
must be an expert and a specialist in the things that 
relate to God, to duty, and to the eternal life. Our de- 
pendence in these days is too often on a spectacular or 
secularized religious teaching. Practical preaching is 
praised and doctrinal preaching decried. I know very 
well that theology is not religion, and that learning is not 
the measure of spiritual vitality. 
must have an increasifigly broad and inclusive definition. 
It must include the study of social ethics and civic reform 
as well as the study of opinions. It must include the 
literature of devotion, of poetic and artistic expression, 
as well as the literature of dogmatics. But theology 
thus broadly defined is the religious teacher’s specialty. 
His office is the maintenance and transmission of inspir- 
ing convictions ,and spiritual life. No mistake could be 
greater than to suppose that theological proficiency means 
dull preachers. As one of the honored officers of this 
Association has pointed out: ‘‘The simple fact is that the 
great preachers of the Christian Church have been its 
great theologians. Augustine, Anselm, Bernard, Luther, 
Calvin, Schleiermacher, Chalmers, Newman, Channing,— 
these men at the same time revived the preaching of the 
Church and remoulded its theology. The one function 
did not exclude the other. On the contrary, ample 
learning permitted simplicity of speech. It is so with 
every preacher. He may sentimentalize or entertain or 
discuss as he will; but, unless he has a background of solid 
knowledge, he will not for any length of time mislead a 
community into the belief that he has a right to stand 
before them as the interpreter of the ways of a living 
God. ‘Behold,’ says many a minister, like the fishermen 
of Galilee, ‘we have toiled all night and taken nothing.’ 
And then the answer comes, ‘Launch out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught.’”’ 

One other aid to the development of religious personal- 
ity Imust mention. I mean a consecration to the highest 
embodiment of character of which we have knowledge. 
After all, the thing that really kindles enthusiasm is 
enthusiasm, the force that really touches character is 
high example. Attraction is more potent than com- 
mand. ‘‘Come” wins obedience quicker than ‘‘Go,” 


I know that theology . 


* causes. 
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Mere duty often repels, but loving goodness compels. 
For most of us it is'a great admiration, a vision of an 
embodied ideal, that turns effort into power. When you 
come into contact with an eager soul, your own soul 
reflects that eagerness. From one man, through many 
. men, to ail men, is the natural apostolic succession. 

It is, then, in loyalty to the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
most men of the Christian tradition find the highest 
development of their own efficiency. I know that schol- 
ars of equal reverence and learning are not agreed about 
many problems concerning the nature and work of Jesus. 
1 know that not every soul responds to that impulse. 
But no intelligent man can help observing that the love 
of Christ is still the most compelling dynamic of the re- 
 ligious life of multitudes of souls. As you know, I myself 
believe in the pure humanity of Jesus Christ. That 
belief, far from diminishing the authority of Jesus, vastly 
increases it in the experience of many who would be his 
faithful disciples. It brings more closely to them the 
summons and inspiration of his heroic life and death. 
If they follow in his steps, they can become in some real 
though distant way like him. If they are filled with his 
spirit, they can live in his peace and work as he worked. 
The man who really takes to heart the story of the career 
of Jesus must burn with the desire to make the spirit of 
his life and teaching more real on earth to-day. If in his 
easy selfishness he remembers the brotherly love of Jesus, 
he will be not so much shamed out of his disregard of the 
rights of his fellow-men as drawn into the privilege of 
honoring and working for them. If in his idleness and 
almlessness he catches something of the inspiration 
of the dauntless striving of Jesus toward the highest, 
forthwith his problem will become, not to see how little 
work he can do, and then escape to some pleasant self- 
indulgence, but how much work he can do for ali good 
If in his despondency and disappointment he 
catches something of the meaning of that triumphant 
. failure on the cross of Calvary, he will go up to his own 
martyrdom in confidence and trust. If we but yield 
ourselves to the attraction of the highest faith and love, 
we shall find obligation turned into inclination. We 
shall do our duty, not because we ought to, but because 
we want to. We shall pass from the control of the out- 
ward law of constraint into the control of the inward law 
of liberty, and find in service our perfect freedom. 

Action, moderation, proportion, conviction, consecra- 
tion,—I name these, then, as the instruments by which 
may be shaped the ‘‘Sword of the Spirit”? which make a 
religious teacher a captain.and a prophet. I began with 
a quotation from Phillips Brooks, and I close with another. 
In his Baccalaureate Sermon to my Harvard class, he 
said: ‘‘Before we can make people wise or happy, we 
must make them believe in us.... In every age we see 
cold, hard, unsympathetic wise men standing up aloof, 
like snowbanks on the hilltops, conscious of the locked-up 
fertility in them, and all the time wondering why their 
wisdom does not save the-world. The snow must melt 
on the mountain and come down in the spring torrents 
before its richness can enrich the valleys.’”’ The mere 
amount of a man’s intellectual power or the truth of a 
man’s doctrine is then no complete test of his usefulness. 
The scholar may find truth, but <emain so wrapped up 
- in contemplation of it as never to find the people to whom 
to impart it. The man of warm-hearted temperament 
may find the men, but have no vision to declare to them. 
It is the faith that ‘‘combines a truth with an affection” 
that has immortal power. That quality of soul makes 
a man a mediator. Ever what a man is must stand be- 
‘tween what he knows and what he does. To furnish 
truth for men and men for truth is the noblest office of 
manhood. 
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The Pulpit. 
The Helmet of Hope. 
BY REV. GEORGE D. LATIMER. 
And for an helmet, the hope of salvation.—1 TEs. v. 8. 
The Apostle Paul took the heroic view of life. He 


belonged to the church militant. ~The race course and 
the battlefield were his favorite similes. His was no 
easy-going theory of the Christian life, it meant for him 
continuous effort. Eternal vigilance was the price of 
Christian liberty. Conversion was not recovery from 
childish diseases that never returned. Grace was not 
a magic ring that rendered its wearer invisible to evil 
influences. The service of Christ did not mean for the 
apostle merely a seat in the council, it meant taking the 
field in a prolonged campaign. And to the very end of 
his life, as long as he wrote to the little companies he 
had formed,—Asia and Europe,—-you can hear the clash 
and confusion of arms, and see the flash of an heroic 
spirit. 

We know that the storm and stress of the past will 
return to vex us, that catastrophes still await us, that 
beyond the crest of the distant hill lies another valley 
with its fighting host. We who are young want the 
struggle, and you who are older dread it; but we all 
expect it. And therefore, from the armor of the apostle, 
the breastplate of righteousness, the sandals of peace, 
the shield of faith, and the sword of the spirit, I have 
selected the helmet of hope as an important aid in our 
life duties. We need the whole armor of God, as the 
apostle tells us; but let us to-day see the value of hope, 
let us strengthen ourselves with all the glad anticipation 
possible. 

There is no help quite so valuable as enthusiasm. 
You may go about your daily duties in a humdrum, 
mechanical way, knowing they must be done, bracing 
yourself resolutely each morning to undertake them 
and by sheer force of will carrying out your plans. It is 
a hard struggle, and you are exhausted when night comes. 
You say, with a famous general, ‘‘ Another such victory 
would ruin me.’”’ Or, on the other hand, you may begin 
the day full of enthusiasm, seeing each duty an oppor- 
tunity, feeling that. as each task is done some fresh 
acquisition has been made; that the home or the business 
or the church is the better because you have pushed 
your pound, and by so much brought nearer the king- 
dom of God. Now that difference which you may see 
in the men and women all about us as they live their 
appointed lives is just the difference that hope makes. 
Hope is the fulcrum. The nearer you get it to your 
work, the more you can lift. We all feel elated when 
sanguine people are with us. The dear old Micawhers, 
reprehensible and morally weak as they are, have yet 
a place in the world. And this is the perennial charm 
of youth. Their lives are roseate with hope. Their 
serene confidence that they are certain to succeed, that 
they can do the things they wish, have the homes they 
plan, be the leaders they aspire to be, has its pathetic 
side, to be sure, but it is a moral tonic for the world 
of age and blighted hopes. When Jesus wanted to show 
his disciples how to bring in the kingdom of heaven, he 
set a little child in their midst. It was an object-lesson 
of joyous, trustful, enthusiastic life. He did not typify 
the Christian life by some ‘‘potent, grave, and reverend 
senior” from the Sanhedrim, but by the sweetly confid- 
ing and responsive nature of a little child. And what 
he meant then and what we need now is this same 
trustful, hopeful, confident spirit of youth, 
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Ah, but it’s so easy to know the right, and it’s so diffi- 

“cult to do right, you are saying to yourselves. Of 

course it’s a splendid thing to have enthusiasm for one’s 
work, but how rarely it is seen! 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 


It’s only children and the very sanguine people who 
have enthusiasm. Year after year we try and we fail, 
and now our enthusiasm has oozed out of us. We try 
to be patient and faithful, but don’t expect us to be en- 
thusiastic. You ask too much. Our age forbids it, our 
temperament makes it impossible. 

My friends, there is such a thing as ‘‘hoping against 
hope.” It is possible to overcome the natural despond- 
ency of age or ill-health or neglect, and to watch the 
coming years with confident and serene eyes. When I 
read of the marvellous things that are done in medicine- 
and surgery to-day, when I see how wonderfully life is 
preserved and strengthened in weak bodies, I believe 
that equally great results may be effected in our moral 
nature. Vicious people, despondent people, cynical 
people, petulant people, should put themselves under 
moral treatment. People born with a tendency to con- 
sumption have overcome it by a healthy regimen, and 
lived long and useful lives. Men with an inherited taste 
for liquor have lived and died sober men. ‘There is a 
‘“Prisoner’s Aid Association” that boasts of its extended 
and ennobling work. Because one has an unfortunate 
disposition it.is no reason for a passive acquiescence to 
an unsatisfactory life. Despondency, cynicism, petu- 
lance, can be overcome by an effort of the will. Live in 
the sunshine, read cheerful books, talk with enthusiastic 
people, gather children about you, get interested in some 
helpful work for others. It’s very largely within your 
own power whether you mope in your shaded rooms, 
haunted by the ghosts of past interests, or whether you 
get out into the sunshine and try to make other people 
better and happier. Your unfortunate temperament 
is as good an object to work upon as your unfortunate 
body. Of the two, a sunny, happy disposition is a 
greater blessing than a strong and lusty body. Tem- 
perament, inheritance, disposition, appetite! These are 
important factors in life, but let us not make them bug- 
bears. Let us estimate them at their face value. You 
can do no greater work for yourself than to cultivate a 
‘hopeful, trustful, confident enthusiasm in your own 
life. “Rejoice in the Lord, and again I say, rejoice 
alway.” 

Hope seems particularly the prize of the young, of 
those who are fresh in the ranks, and have as yet seen 
little service. Truth does not easily resign itself to 
mediocrity. A boy always thinks the trouble is with 
the business or the employer, and looks around for a new 
situation. And it’s splendid capital, this self-confidence 
of youth. It’s the right attitude towardllife. There 
are splendid prizes, and every one has a chance. It’s 
as likely as not that the patient, plodding tortoise will 
outstrip the fleet and fickle hare. If you can begin in 
the right spirit, the work is half done. I don’t like that 
patronizing, superior manner of many elderly people 
toward young men, that assumption or presumption, that 
confidence and courage are ingenuous and youthful, that 
the better attitude toward life is one of criticism and 
scorn for human weakness. When Goethe began to 
‘write, his friends said, ‘‘Oh, that’s charming, but¥only 
wait until you have had experience, and then we shall 
enjoy your verses.” So the youthful Goethe proceeded 
to acquire experience, and remarked, after a while, that 
‘‘experience meant learning the things one didn’t wish 
to know.” It is true enough, but, nevertheless, it is 
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possible to keep one’s confidence and courage as the 
horizon widens. And so let us say to all young men, 
Go forward in your various pursuits with confidence that 
you can succeed, that you can build the fortune, make 
the home, obtain the practice, exert the influence. They 
are able because they seem to be able,” is a famous line 
from Virgil. The battle is half won when you have 
resolved not to yield. For awhile people watch you to 
see what stuff is in you, fora time they withhold their 
confidence. You cannot use their resources until you 
have shown that you can use your own. But press for- 
ward, courage is contagious. To him that hath shall 
be given, in worldly even as in spiritual things. The 
day will come when your mark is made, when your social 
position is assured, when you have become a recognized 
leader, when the name is built, the prosperity gained. 
You are able because you seem to be able. 

It is no less true in the moral life. I should not care 
to know the man who did not aim at a finer, sweeter, 
nobler character even while he provided for his 
bodily wants. Success that does not include character 
is not worthy of the name. And in our moral life we 
may always be hopeful. Confidence is half the victory. 
The stern resolution to succeed, to be the nobler man, 
to attain somewhat nearer to the stature of the perfect 
man in Christ Jesus, is an earnest of success. Why 
should we not attain? Surely it’s easier to be a Christian 
this year because we tried last year! Surely the lessons 
of the past directly help us forward! Everything favors 
moral victory when we really wish it,—our past successes 
because they have worn the path smoother, our failures 
because they have driven us back into the path. Let 
each year mean some’ spiritual gain in your life, some 
firmer grasp upon the great realities of God’s guidance, 
of the power of infinite expansion of your own spiritual 
nature, of the transforming and kindling influence of 
human brotherhood. Our virtuous sentiments grow 
stronger with time and encouragement. The Christian 
life becomes a habit. Hope is the victory that overcomes 
the world. 

The helmet of hope is for the aged, too, for the wounded 
and flying, for those who were worsted in the fight. In 
our interest in youth we must not forget that middle 
age brings many disappointments, many defeats. It is 
hard for elderly people to be enthusiastic. They always 
see the difficulties, they have known so many failures. 
‘‘Young men for action, old men for counsel.” Yet 
every year means a new lease of life. It zs possible to 
get out of the rut, to make some change, to improve the 
physical as well as the spiritual life, even for those ad- 
vanced in years. ‘‘While there is life, there is hope.’’ 
You are not old until you have lost your enthusiasm. 
This is the real aging of life. It is not the whitening 
head or the wrinkled face, but it’s the loss of courage 
and self-confidence, it’s the hesitating manner at a new 
proposal, the dread of change, the fear of reform, the 
criticism of action. It’s the wet blanket for every kind- 
ling emotion. But resist it, fight against it, arm your- 
self with the helmet of hope, and refuse to be cold and 
critical and worldly wise. It’s as stupid to ridicule all 
projects of reform as to accept every panacea thrown 
upon the market. Give people the benefit of the doubt. 
Better be deceived now and then than lose all confidence 
in men. Better do some foolish things in your effort 
to make the world better than sit calmly back and criti- 
cise others. There are people we love just for the stupid, 
blundering way they have taken to help others, while of 
all disagreeable people the most exasperating are the 
‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 

Hope goes to the discouraged and defeated and bids 
them take fresh courage, that the field is not lost as long 
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as the indomitable will remains. The aged Christian, 
like the stout-hearted Ulysses, can say — 
“Though much is taken, much abides; and though 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time of fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


_ The Christian army needs its veterans. Eternal hope 
is the now and hereafter gospel of the Church. However 
barren of noble aims may have been your past life, how- 
ever famished may be your spiritual nature in your de- 
votion to business or pleasure, yes, however sinful the 
deeds of the past, there is in these coming days a new 
chance, a fresh opportunity, a glorious hope. As you 


_take your place in the dense ranks of the Christian host, 


you will need the shield of faith and the sword of the 
spirit. But your arm will be stronger and your endurance 
greater if you put on the helmet of hope. Follow the 
great leader into the war from which there is no dis- 
charge, into the unending conflict with your own self- 
indulgent nature and the apathy of others. Redeem the 
evil time, drive out the foes of ignorance and sin and 
want, and thus help to win the world for God. 
SALEM, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


De Profundis. 


My soul were dark 

But for the golden light and rainbow hue 

That, sweeping heaven with-their triumphal arc, 
Break on the view. 


Enough to feel 
That God indeed is good! Enough to know 
Without the gloomy clouds he could reveal 
; No beauteous bow. 
—Walham Croswell, 


Yes or No. 

A curious letter written behind a screen for the New 
York Independent of January to has kept alive, in the 
rather small world of people who are fond of Forms, that 
question of good or bad faith which I spoke of a fort- 
night ago in an article in this column called ‘‘Candour.”’ 
The whole Crapsey incident had renewed the discussion, 
and we are told that the Independent office is swamped 
by the correspondence which an “undistinguished here- 
tic’ has brought upon it. 

For myself I have no wish to enter on this discussion. 
Very high authority instructs us, if we recognize any 
authority, that our communications shall be yea, yea, 
and nay, nay. ‘The same authority says that whatso- 
ever is more than these cometh of evil, or, as the more 
vivid language of the Revised Version says, cometh of 
the evil one. 

I think, however, it is worth while to call attention 
frequently to the danger of employing what used to be 
regarded as sacred language in the familiar or thought- 
less way which follows, of course, on that free and easy 
use of creeds and symbols. Thoughtful people are al- 
ways pained when they are told that the Emmanuel 
Club will perform a silly vaudeville or dance in a trivial 
dance. But thoroughly conscientious people who are 
not thoughtful use such expressions without the least 
twinge of conscience or even the reflection that they 
are in bad taste. Such indifference would be impossible 
had they not become callous in expression by using 
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words without the slightest thought of their mean- 
ing. 

The Saviour of men once went distinctly out of his 
way to say that we are responsible for the words which 
we use without meaning anything. We are responsible 
at the day of judgment, he says, not simply for wicked 
words, for false words, or licentious words, but for idle 
words. 

The American Presbyterian Church of our day takes 
the other ground. It says definitely that laymen may 
believe the Westminster Confession or not, as they 
choose. For them and theirs it is of no account any- 
way. As to ministers, that is another thing. Some- 
how or other, they must say that they believe it, “for 
substance of doctrine.” But the Saviour of men did 
not take idle words so lightly. And with great definite- 
ness he reminded us that we are accountable even for 
the words which we use ‘‘to occupy the time.” 

You see that those words thus used carry with them 
results which no man anticipated. Here is, for instance, 
the habit of vulgar profanity. It is undoubtedly true 
that in Gentile nations an Englishman is better known 
by his familiar oath than by any other characteristic. 
And in America the professed wish that a man or 
an institution may be damned puts itself forward some- 
where with every minute of the people’s conversation. 

When you recollect that the theological statements 
or symbols most in vogue in England and America for 
three centuries have said distinctly that all men deserved 
to be damned, that they are born in sin and conceived 
in iniquity, that they are incapable of good, you under- 
stand where the bad habit of indiscriminate cursing 
came from. If for three centuries the pulpit of Eng- 
land and America has steadily proclaimed that all the 
world deserves to be damned, and that, notwithstanding 
the arrangements made in heaven’s high chancery, nine- 
teen-twentieths of the people will be damned, you can- 
not be surprised if the most careless and ignorant of 
those people speak of such a penalty too flippantly. 

Nor do you help that-matter when you say that the 
pulpits which speak in serious and dignified tone of such 
a calamity do so only because they would preserve a 
valuable emblem of a superstition of former time. 

‘““Many shall say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name?. . . And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you. Depart from me.” 

Epwarp E. HAL&. 


Spiritual Life. 


Until we learn the only way to serve God is to serve 
our neighbor, we may have knocked at the wicket gate, 
but I doubt if we have got our feet across the threshold.— 
George MacDonald. 

st 

The peace of God will hold you in safe keeping,— 
and what a peace that must be! No plummet line can 
fathom it, no tempest can assail it, no time can destroy 
it.—J. R. Macduff. 

se 

Duty, be it in a small matter or a great, is duty still, 
the command of heaven, the eldest voice of God. And 
it is only they who are faithful in a few things, who will 
be faithful over many things.—Charles Kingsley. 

ef 

What light like that of the flower of peace, the bright 
serenity of the Christian under the pressure of calamity, 
privation, age, illness, and the sombre elements which 
go to make up the life of man!—Madame Swetchine. 
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The Country Winter. 


BY T. CLINTON BROCKWAY, 


The country winter in the Eastern States 
has a peculiar charm in the memories of 
those who in their youthful years watched 
its gradual approach and then lived through 
its changing scenes. It steals upon you 
through the fall, comes creeping while the 
days grow shorter, and the foliage of forests 
takes on and then puts off its golden gar- 
ments and the fields change from green to 
brown, 

How quickly the late autumn days slip 
by, busy days on the farm. The sunny 
days have more of promise than fulfilment. 
The rainy days are prophetic of colder rains 
to come. How quickly pass the autumn 
nights,---nights when the rain patters its 
slumber song on the low roof of the old farm- 
house; clear nights, when beneath the twink- 
ling stars a magic hand sprinkles with 
white frost crystals the grass, the stubble, 
the belated pumpkins, fences, lumber piles, 
and roof! 

Before you know it Thanksgiving has come 
and gone with its happy anticipations and 
precious memories. December comes with 
the sun a little more obscured and the cold 
a little intensified. More rain, more frosts, 
more mud! Harder freezes, when in the 
morning the horses walk gingerly over the 
thinly crusted roads. Freezing days, when 
wagons come home with solid wheels and 
horses with fetlocks hung with gritty icicles! 
Then comes a morning when the roads are 
hard, rough with the ruts and hubs and hoof- 
marks of the day before. 

Sometimes the hills will be white at dawn, 
but brown again by noon. Then comes a 
morning when the snowy mantle has crept 
down into the valleys, and for a few days 
it will cover meadow and _pasture-land, 
while the north wind blows with a peculiar 
chill, A day of sun and south wind, and the 
first attack of winter is repulsed. But 
December south wind brings first a balmy 
day, then a cloudy day, then a day of drizzle, 
and then the wind swings around into the 
north, and you know that to-morrow snow- 
shovels and sleigh-bells will tell that the real 
country winter has begun. 

The fitst snow that comes to stay hides all 
reminders of the fall and summer work, and 
invites to another realm of work and thought. 
Now comes butchering day, and with it the 
sense of security that goes with barrels of 
salting pork, spare ribs packed in snow, and 
a smoke-house filled with curing hams. 
Now for hauling the wood of last winter’s 
cutting and casting defiance at the colder 
days to come. Never mind how fierce and 
cold the wind if the shed is filled with cord 
wood for the kitchen and knotty hard wood 
chunks for the sheet iron stove. 


There is a fascination even in the lone- 
liness when winter settles down and neigh- 
bors are a quarter of a mile apart. And 
yet a country road with two or three families 
within half a mile may mean more of neigh- 
borliness than whole city blocks of brown 
stone , fronts, where only a narrow wall 
separates families who never think of asking 
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that old Scriptural question, “‘Who is my 
neighbor?” Where is loneliness like that 
of the great city where you may walk all day 
in crowded streets? People, people every- 
where, and not a word of greeting or a recog- 
nition smile. With papers, books, and maga- 
zines and plenty of time for reading them you 
are in touch with the happenings of the wide 
world. The thinkers and doers of the ages 
are your friends, and you have the long 
winter evenings for their companionship. 

Oh, those winter evenings in the country 
home, with cider, apples, games, and books, 
or when the neighbors come in and the fire 
is started in the big parlor stove, and the 
biggest pound sweets and northern spies 
are brought up from the cellar. Nothing 
is more conducive to sociability than the 
heat radiated from a good old-fashioned 
wood stove. Neighborliness like the king- 
dom of heaven is within, and, if you have 
it in your heart, a half mile does not count. 

The very isolation develops the home feel- 
ing and the home tie that makes the country- 
born city*man look back with longing to the 
old days in the old place, and to see a 
never-fading glamour in the memory of the 
country home he used to know. 

There is winter work about the barn, 
enough to keep you interested, if you have 
known every member of that farm-yard 
family from its infancy and have watched, 
and in a measure helped. to develop, its in- 
dividuality. The whinny of the horses 
when you open the door speaks of years of 
friendship when you have played together 
and worked together. It is full of con- 
fidence in you as the mediator between the 
oat bin and the manger. ‘The rattle of 
cattle’s horns and the bowing of heads is 
real sociability, and plainly says, ‘“‘We are 
glad to see you as well as to get the hay and 
meal your coming brings.” The hustling 
and bustling and cackling and crowing in 
the hen-house make you glad you have 
come. Even the pig, not half as stupid as 
he is commonly painted, crawls out of his 
nest in the straw and sticks his nose in the 
trough you have filled, grunting little friendly 
grunts the while. 


Winter is the woodsman’s time. Never 
is the winter spirit better understood than 
on some clear morning when the farmer 
and his boys, with axes and cross-cut saw, 
start for the woods. They feel in their 
blood the tonic of the crisp air. Over 
stubble and meadow they go, where the seed- 
ladened weed stalks are the feeding places 
for the snow-birds, winter visitors from the 
far north, winter fairies, living snowflakes, 
flitting hither and thither over the snow. 
Blow high, blow low the wind, they do not 
care. Over the field leads the path where 
the fall-sown wheat, well hid from sight, is 
waiting for the resurrection of the spring. 
Through pastures they go, where thistle 
and mutllein stalk stand like sentinels,—or 
are they monuments, memorials of the 
summer dead? 

The creek gurgles in unfrozen ripples or is 
lost to sight, as well as sound, where in the 
deeper places the early formed ice is covered 
deep with snow. Here mink and musk-rat 
have left their telltale tracks along]jthe shore, 
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The woods is the objective point of the 
trip. Here the trees invite to study as they 
cannot in their summer dress. Here are 
giants with bared arms, emblems of strength. 
Here are trees that are pictures of grace and 
beauty. Old veterans here, with scars that 
tell of many a battle with the elements, and 
victories, too; for the storms have passed, 
but the victors still stand and shout defiance 
to the next. Here lies one overturned, too 
shallow its hold on mother earth. Here are 
some that glory in their youth, callow 
striplings, saplings; trees decrepid with age, 
trees dead at. the top, trees rotten at the 
heart. 

Signs of life are here, tracks, words 
written in the snow which he may read who 
knows the alphabet. From tree to tree the 
squirrels have run, chipmunks, red squirrels, 
grays with larger footmarks and longer 
jumps. Tiny tracks of wood mice, hop, 
hop, hop, with fine line between where the 
tail has dragged. These delicate fox tracks 
tell that they were made by one with every 
sense alert for foe or prey. Chicken tracks? 
No, partridges. Do not. be scared if one 
starts up at your very feet with whirring 
wings and cannon-ball speed. 

Hark to some of the winter voices,—the 
nasal call of the nuthatch as it feeds, head 
downward, on the larva hid in the rough 
bark of an old birch; the quiet voice of the 
chickadee; the harsh scream of the blue 
jay; the rattle of the woodpecker; the 
cawing of the crows crossing the sky to 
their daily feeding-places you know not 
where. 

Though he may be all unconscious of it, 
these things combine to form the harmony 
that sings through the winter day in the 
woodsman’s heart, and will still sing on in 
after years. Off with your coats, choppers, 
and offer up some old maple or beech, a 
sacrifice upon the altar of next winter’s 
comfort. 


There is a rugged grandeur in the winter 
storms, the blizzards that come down from 
the north, The freshening wind, the flurry 
of snow, tells when the storm is on the way. 
Mangers are heaped a little higher and extra 
wood piled in the kitchen wood-box, and the 
biggest hard wood chunk dropped into the 
sheet-iron stove. 

In the evening look out of doors. Not a 
star! Lights across the valley are dimly 
seen through the falling snow, each telling 
of a farm-house fortress that will not sur- 
render. The old stove, roaring in answer 
to the rising wind, sets loose for you, from 
maple log or beech, the stored-up sunshine 
of a hundred years. Eaves-troughs rumble; 
blinds rattle, house shakes, snow pelts 
against the windows. Outside blizzard and 
falling mercury. Inside, security, comfort, 
and well-earned rest. 

Morning sees the drifts piled high. The 
voice of the wind is plain. ‘‘Re-enforce- 
ments on the way.” Let them come. 
Plenty of food in house and barn, plenty of 
fuel, who cares how long the blizzard blows? 
One day, two. How the cattle shiver when 
you drive them out to drink! Two days, 
three, and then a morning calm and cold. 
Call the neighbors out, Break the roads, 


_ erous creditors kept on delivering melodious 
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Cut canals through the drifts, Establish 
connections with the outside world. 

As the weeks pass by, storm, calm, and 
thaw are sandwiched in. Winter rain, and 
days of sleet, that coat the trees and make 
them bend and sometimes break beneath 
their loads of ice. Days that are cold and 
clear. Days when the snowflakes that have 
crystallized in beauty from the moisture of 
the’ clouds come floating gently down like 
feathers in the air. Moonlight nights when 
you can see the landscape afar. Warmer 
days, then colder still. Zero, ten, twenty, 
thirty degrees below. Fill up the big stove 
and let the old folk sit in its grateful warmth 
and dream of other days. No place for them 
so rich in dreams as the winter fireside on the 
old farm, where every spot is known and 
loved, and where every foot of ground is 
filled with the associations of fifty, sixty, 
eighty years,—associations, some of them sad, 
some of them glad, all of them sacred, the 
memories of a life. 

A little more lengthening of the days, and 
the eaves drip on the sunny side. Little 
spots of brown in meadows and green in 
wheat fields. Snow banks dingy, crusted 
over in the nightly freeze. Supper again 
by daylight. Winter letting up its grip. 
Sap starting on the south side of the sugar 
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ure, especially at dawn and at evenfall, that 
I often found myself wondering whether I 
should be able to satisfy the debt by throw- 
ing on the garden paths the food with which 
I had promised to pay them for their chirp- 
ings and flutings. When they began to 
assemble on the plane-tree, and put on the 
look of the hungry creditor while they stared 
at my window, I knew that I was in honor 
bound to see what pleasant morsels might be 
gathered together in the larder. An instal- 
ment of the debt had to be advanced without 
delay. The capitalists of song expected a 
dividend in the shape of crumbs, with a 
bonus of suet. 

The rough weather has lasted for several 
days, upon each of-which a further instal- 
ment of the debt has been advanced; but the 
glittering eyes of my creditors tell me with 
the utmost plainness this frosty morning 
that the spring and summer deliveries of 
music were of a value that has not yet been 
equalled by the cost of the food flung to 
them while waiting on the icy branches of 
the plane-tree for their dues. The birds 
and I do not need to have an umpire to judge 
the matters outstanding between us. We 
like to do business in a slipshod manner. 
Their account as drawn up by them is a 
model of irregularity; my acknowledgment 
of the debt is the loosest acknowledgment 


bush, The slow-to-be-fulfilled promises of 
the spring in the air, A robin’s note, a 
bluebird’s call, the whistle of a meadow lark. 
Another country winter gone the way of all 
the earth. 

GREELEY, COL. 


Feeding the Birds. 


Just outside the window of my study 
there is a maple-leaved plane-tree, upon 
the branches of which six or seven kinds 
of birds are often to be seen in these days 
of stiff winter. It is impossible for me to 
make a mistake as to their mission. They 
are duns! All of them have the look that 
explains them with the utmost clearness at 
the first glance: it is the look of the hungry 
creditor. They have sent in their accounts 
to me, and I have not yet paid them in full, 
so they are waiting, as close to my window 
as they dare to perch, for another instalment. 
Be it understood at once that I acknowledge 
my indebtedness, and mean to pay them 
the uttermost farthing in the long run, though 
I do not think it advisable to settle affairs 
in the off-hand fashion of a rich man. Per- 
haps you are wondering how it is that I have 

«got so deeply in debt to robins, thrushes, 
titmice, chaffinches, blackbirds, starlings, 
and sparrows. This is not altogether my 
fault; for in spring and summer these gen- 


goods at my door, telling me in trills that they 
did not wish to bother about payment for 
quite a long time, because they were then 
drawing handsome salaries from Dame Nat- 
ure, who settled with them from day to day 
in worms and insects and fruits. Would I 
mind if the account ran on till December 
arrived with his hard ground, his wreaths of 
whirling snow, and his unkind habit of mak- 
ing innocent birds shiver on branches coated 
with rime? Certainly not. So they filled 
my garden, my study, my heart, with their 


delightful wares, trusting me to be as good 
as my word, and giving such abundant meas- | 


possible; and the number of instalments 
has not been arranged. ‘The fact is, I con- 
sider myself to owe them at least a hundred 
times more than the most grasping of them 
would think of claiming. It is absurd to 
think that minstrels so famous and accom- 
plished can be properly rewarded by crusts 
soaked in tmilk, or even by little cubes of 
suet, and I feel as if I were in some degree 
an impostor when, in return for ballads 
without price, I scatter along the paths | 
nothing more expensive than the odds and 
ends of the larder. While I was watching 
my creditors an hour or two ago, it seemed 
to me that several of the starlings looked at 
me in a very suspicious manner, as if they 
were afraid that I was thinking I had done 
enough for honor. They need never be 
afraid, although it is not from them, nor 
from sparrows, that I receive very much in 
the way of harmonious utterances. They 
need never be afraid, for their crops shall 
be well lined in return for the lyrics of their 
melodious kinsmen. ‘The minor poet shall 
flourish by the surplus belonging of right 
to the major poet. 

It is not often that the act of paying 
bills means for us the bliss of recollection 
and the joy of anticipation as well; but in 
the case of these crumby and suety dividends 
there is this double pleasure for him who is 
faithful in discharging his obligation. Throw 
down the morsels of food, and hear once 
again by the help of memory the exquisite 
repetition of the thrush and the mellow 
variations of the inventive blackbird! 
Throw down the morsels of food, and hear 
by the help of anticipation the delicious 
runs and gurgles that will, with flowers to 
assist in the fine change, transform a winter 
wilderness into a bower refreshing for heart 
and mind! For the rather base coinage of 
crumbs and suet you shall have voices fit 
for Olympus! Thus it comes to pass that 
in the act of paying an instalment of my 
debt I purchase a medley of ballads, and 
make it possible for a dozen feathered Blon- 
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as Blondel himself could never sing to Cceur 
de Lion moping in the dungeon. If I put 
out a plateful of crumbs, I, put out a plate- 
ful of melodies. A part of a dead ox shall 
have life as a song pouring from a black- 
bird’s bill, for thus shall the ascent of suet 
be made manifest.', Spring waves her wand 
slowly; but the magic is sure in response, 
and soon we shall see bounty that is too 
plentiful to be rightly appreciated. It will be 
pleasant for those of us who do as much as 
we can to help the birds in their time of 
trouble to feel that in a small measure some 
of the beauty is the result of our remember- 
ing to pay the accounts sent in to us by the 
birds at. Christmas. Yes, a fragment of 
the loveliness will belong to us. We shall 
hear our friends praise a thrush in the la- 
burnum, and shall know that we rescued 
him from starvation throughout the days 
when he could not have survived but for the 
honorable discharge of our debt to him. We 
shall watch a brightness come into eyes and 
faces dear to us, in response to a lovely piece 
of\extemporizing by the gifted blackbird, 
and shall be made happy by the recollection 
that he, too, was saved by us to improve 
the spring and to arouse in many hearts a 
sense of delight touched by unspeakable 
wistfulness. Moreover, some of the redness 
in the robin’s waistcoat will be our own 
property. It will be seen, then, that in 
paying dividends of crumbs and suet to the 
birds for so lavishly supplying us with con- 
certs in the songtime of the year we pay 
dividends of renewed rapture to ourselves. 
Perhaps the birds (for they are less con- 
ceited than mortals) think that they have 
the better of the bargain. I hope they do. 
It is enough for me to trust that the ad- 
vantages are shared equally between us, 
though all the time I feel that no blackbird 
can possibly enjoy a piece of suet as much 
as I enjoy his lullaby in the evening. I hope 
he does, but I gravely doubt it—Norman 
Gale, in the Christian W orld, 


Literature. 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul  Eliner 
More. Fourth Series. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Net $1.25.—-Perhaps this 
new volume of critical essays by the literary 
editor of the New York Evening Post is not 
quite so remarkable as its immediate pred- 
ecessor. We hardly find here any papers 
so striking as the admirable articles on 
Swinburne, Christina Rossetti, and the Scotch 
Novels. Still, on the whole, Mr. More appears 
in this as in the earlier series, as what Mr. 
William Roscoe Thayer-—-certainly a compe- 
tent judge---called him, “an authentic 
critic’; that is, he speaks with real author- 
ity, an authority based on a large knowledge 
of literature, a trained taste, and keen in- 
tellectual acumen. We have in these vol- 
umes some of the best essays of a time in 
which, perhaps, literary criticism has as 
much originality as any branch of belles- 
lettres; that is, according to Mr. Arnold’s 
definition of true criticism, a fresh stream 
of life and thought has been poured upon old 
masterpieces, under which they assume new 
meaning. Several of the subjects in this 
volume are of this sort, brought once more 
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of an author’s works,—as in the case of Prof. 
Palmer’s George Herbert, or Lucas’s biog- 
raphy of Charles Lamb. ‘This makes the 
essays, in newspaper parlance, ‘“‘timely.” 
But when will it be that fresh discussions of 
Herbert and Lamb and Keats and Blake and 
Milton will not be “timely”? In his paper 
on Fanny Burney, Mr. More lets us into his 
confidence as to his idea of the literary essay: 
“Such a dialogue I should wish these essays 
to be,—a dialogue in which the reader plays 
an equal part with the writer in cherishing 
the memory of the great moments and per- 
sons of our literature.’’ This, we must say, 
is more after the manner of pleasant con- 
versation between persons of insight and 
enthusiasm than of that judgment which we 
had supposed Mr. More, like the late Brune- 
titre, regarded as the s’ve qua non of literary 
criticism. It is rather “the adventures of a 
soul among imasterpieces’—which Anatole 
France declares the end of all criticism— 
than the deliberate setting before us of the 
salient characteristics of an author, and 
then pronouncing judgment upon then. 
And, indeed, such a series of “adventures” 
with very delightful books and authors is to 
be found in these papers. ‘The opening arti- 
cle on R. S. Hawker, the eccentric but un- 
doubtedly interesting vicar of Morwenstow, 
is perhaps the most novel of these essays, 
largely through the striking individuality 
of the man described and our vast ignorance 
concerning him. But it is not the paper in 
which Mr. More shows the most critical 
ability. He runs atilt with Prof. Palmer 
for a little too severe and academic treat- 
ment of “Holy George Herbert,” in that his 
latest editor has not done sufficient justice 
to the poet’s religious emotion or its reality. 
Herbert is indeed full of “‘conceits’ and 
occasional fantasticalness,—these traits were 
common to the time,—but in any way to 
question the genuineness of the religious ele- 
ment, its seriousness and veracity, is, in Mr. 
More’s judgment, a decided error. “It is 
one of the glories of Herbert’s age that it 
introduced into poetry that quick and trem- 
lous sense of the individual soul. Re- 
ligion came with the shock of a sudden and 
strange reality.” Herbert is really as sin- 
cere as Keble or Faber or Newman,—some 
would say more genuine than the great car- 
dinal. If some of his phrases strike us as 
over-fantastic, it is not because he is less 
anxious than, say, our own Whittier about 
“the close personal relation of the human 
soul to God.’ Mr. More has some rather 
hard words--that is, hard for the poet’s 
adorers and blind worshippers—about Keat’s 
cockneyisms, his over-luxuriant and mildly 
amorous phrases, sttch, for instance, as we 
find in his letters to Fanny Brawne. ‘He 
was never quite able to distinguish between 
the large liberties of the strong and the jaunty 
flippancy of the underbred: his passion for 
beauty could never entirely save him from 
mawkish prettiness, and his idea of love was 
too often a mere sickly sweetness.”” There 
is, though we hate to admit it, thinking of 
“St, Agnes’s Hve”’ and some of his superb son- 
nets, a certain element of truth in this judg- 
ment, which may well give us pause. Nor 
does Mr. More regard Lamb as a model critic 
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sented, Briefly, he would perhaps say, 
Lamb has wonderful flashes of insight, bits 
of happiest interpretation, as in the felicitous 
notes to his “Specimens of Dramatic Poets.” 
Sometimes he says the inevitable word 
which haunts us for all time, as, for example, 
his remarks on John Webster which, for in- 
sight and acuteness, have never been sur- 
passed. But such gleams and flashes do not 
make him a great critic. A great and de- 
lightful reader he certainly was, but neither 
by temper nor genius was he as sound a 
judge of literature as Hazlitt: rather do we 
find a closer parallel to Lamb in the some- 
what fantastic though often acute Fitz- 
Gerald. Other most interesting essays are 
those on Whitman aid Blake. Of Whitman 
this is certainly an admirable thing to say: 
“Tor page after page Whitman is rather a 
preacher of poetry than a poet.... To bawl 
out that things unlike are like is not to make 
them so, and a manly egotism, if too noisy, 
may sink into mere fanfaronade.”’ In Blake 
he finds something of “that verbal magic 
which had not been heard in English since 
the last echo of the Elizabethans had died 
away,—a rediscovery more remarkable than 
the passionate realism of Burns or the hoinely 
intimacy of Cowper.” A striking paper on 
“The Theme of Paradise J,ost’—which, 
rather too fancifully we cannot help thinking, 
Mr. More takes to be not Adam’s or Satan’s 
or ‘“‘Man’s first disobedience,’ but Eden it- 
self, the lost Paradise of innocence,—and a 
pleasant though rather light essay on Horace 
Walpole close a volume which, as Lamb 
might say, we shall often ‘“‘take to the fire’ 
to read, to see once more through the keen 
eyes of the critic some of these old loved 
figures, who again shall breathe and move 
before us, as we behold the light shine on 
their never-too-well-known faces. 


RECORDS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AT 
CAMBRIDGE IN NEw ENGLAND. 1632-1830. 
Copied and edited by Stephen Paschall 
Sharples, 5.B.—Although a large part of 
records of this kind consists of lists of names 
and copies of church accounts, yet in time 
they become valuable to all local residents 
who are interested in their ancestry and to 
those who find even in the dryest analysis 
of the past tokens and illustrations of the 
manners, customs, and thoughts of those who 
founded the institutions of New England. 
The editor has done his work with diligence 
and skill, and has made accessible to the 
public an exceedingly valuable record. One 
singular difficulty which he has encountered 
is that a part of the records of the property 
of the church has fallen into the hands of 
the New England Historical Genealogical 
Society which refuses to allow them to be 
copied, The first minister, Thomas Hooker, 
went to Connecticut in 1835. He was 
followed by Mr. Shepard, in whose memory 
the church that separated from the First 
Parish is now called the Shepard Memorial 
Church, In the days of Dr. Abiel Holmes, 
the father of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
parish had become so liberal that a dis- 
sension broke out between the parish and the 
minister which ended in the dismissal of the 
minister and the secession of members of 
the church, who founded the Second Church 
The proceedings of the 
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Parish and Church are duly recorded in 
these pages. Since 1830 when the division 
came, a great change has come over both 
churches, and the old bitterness has passed 
away. As a sample of church discipline 
in the days before the schism, we may call 
attention to the action of the church in re- 
gard to a lady, the wife of a deacon, who had 
asked the church to dismiss her husband 
from his office. As she refused to give a 
reason for her strange conduct, they, after 
considerable controversy, excommunicated 
her as an incorrigible person to be cast out 
of the society, and avoided as a person with 
whom to have any intercourse excepting 
that required by the offices of humanity 
would be dangerous. In addition to the 
severity of discipline by the church, the de- 
linquent is warned that ‘‘The sentence now 
passed is but a representation of a sentence 
inconceivably more awful, to be passed on 
the transgressor at the judgment seat of 
Christ, unless it be prevented by seasonable 
repentance.” Some of the interesting and 
amusing items in the various minister’s 
records relate to the payment in kind, con- 
sisting of wood, meat, and other products. 
The frequency with which spare ribs and 
other forms of fresh pork appear excite 
wonder both as to the monotony of the diet 
and the amount of meat consumed. Prob- 
ably these various supplies were turned into 
cash or exchanged, for in the month of De- 
cember, 1697, there were thirteen entries of 
pork alone. What became of all the gifts, 
unless a market was supplied, passes compre- 
hension. No one who is interested in the 
social conditions of the last three centuries 
can fail to find items of interest in these re- 
cords. 


THE TRUE OpjecT oF Lire. By George 
Frederick Jelfs of Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Barrister-at-Law. Hamilton: Spectator 
Printing Company, Limited.—This is largely 
a mosaic of quotations from, we should say, 
nearly a hundred authors, many of them 
very good, too. Here we have Aristotle, 
Arnold, Beecher, Butler, Carlyle, Coleridge, 


| Drummond, Herrick, Hyde, Kingsley, Long- 


fellow, Lucretius, Martineau, Plutarch, Rich- 
ter, Seneca, Shakespeare, Solomon, Tenny- 
son, Tupper, Wordsworth, brought into 
court to testify to various truths concerning 
the conduct of life and the nature of religion. 
The mosaic is ingeniously fashioned, and its 
pattern well worth following. We take the 
author’s position to be something like this: 
The burden of the Old Testament is right- 
eousness, and righteousness is the essence of: 
all religion. True worship, then, is shown by 
deeds of righteousness, and by honest work,— 
“Laborare est orare.”’ ‘The Church has some- 
times been an actual obstacle in cultivating - 
grace and peace,—according to a modern 
prophet, the true objects of the religious life. 
Especially should we learn the laws of the 
universe, and seek to discover through them 
the working of God’s will. (We recall a 
sermon by Octavius B. Frothingham, in 
which he said that all the creed he wanted 
was, ‘The facts of life and the constitution 
of the universe,’? which followed out may, 
indeed, give us sufficient inspiration, though 
perhaps at first it strikes us as a little chilly!) 
Jesus was a man. Mr. Jelfs wholly throws 
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do not honor God the less, but Christ the 
more, by regarding him as the living example 
of the natural development of the divine 
nature in man. Many of the worst miscon- 
ceptions of the nature and work of Jesus 
“have their origin in, or can be traced, not 
to the plain and simple teaching of Christ, 
but to the intricate and confusing religious 
doctrines founded on the writings of Paul.” 
Possibly Mr. Fenn—whose delightful lect- 
ures on the great apostle have been so wise, 
with such a sound background of scholarship, 
so illuminating and so intensely human, so 
that we feel, as we listen, that we have lived 
with Paul forever, and have found him ex- 
tremely good company—might take excep- 
tion to this view. Still, after all, Renan was 
not far wrong when he declared that, great 
and glorious as Paul was, he had been the 
father of all the medieval subtleties and of 
the Calvinism that predestinates and damns, 
while Jesus is the father of all spirits that 
seek union with God. We infer that Mr. 
Jelfs has been more or less of a disciple of 
Spencer; and we note that he gives ‘‘the 
conclusion of the whole matter” in the words 
of that once popular but now little-read 
volume, The Vesteges of Creation, formerly 
spoken against in the churches, now as it 
were become the headstone of the corner. 


THe ELecTRIC SPIRIT AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Marion Couthouy Smith. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger.—As is so often the case, the 
longest poem is not always the best. Miss 
Smith is most felicitous in certain ‘‘swallow 
flights of song,’’—lyrics that really have 
“the lyric cry.” In these, she has actual 
power, and sometimes great happiness, in 
hitting on the right word for a genuine 
emotion. Here she touches the root of 
the whole (poetic) matter, and shows that 
with more practice, which would bring more 
art, she might be far more than ‘‘the idle 
singer of an empty day.” Indeed, “idle” 
is no word to apply to such a strenuous 
singer; for her “day” is the modern day, 
full of busy activity, of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, of rapid transit and wars and war- 
fare. But fortunately she seems to know— 
else were not hers ‘‘a cry of the soul to the 
soul,” which all noble poetry must be— 
that the world is far more than a place for 

~the exploiting of mechanical notions—or for 
that rapid transit, by which, as Carlyle said, 
‘all the fools in Camberwell can be in Chel- 
sea in twenty minutes, and all the fools in 
Chelsea in Camberwell,” though they would 
be fools just the same! So far as we re- 
member, Miss Smith is the first to put the 
telephone into really striking and poetic 
use, in ‘““The New Miracle,” which carries the 
human voice “‘straight to the listening soul,” 
“Through the spaces vast and bare, 
Through leagues of the pathless air.” 
As we have said, she is at her best—and that 
best is certainly very good—in little verses 
like ‘‘The Eyes of Love’ and ‘‘Not in the 
Hand I Love.” Sometimes the poem ends 
with a bit of felicity that is almost an epi- 
gram, as the close of ‘Life with Love.” The 
sonnet, ‘In a Hospital Ward,” where we 
have the modern spirit which does not shrink 
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misery, there is much strength and vigor, 
reminding us of Henley’s strong lines on a 
similar subject. A line in the poem called 


“A Disciple’”—“and that great innocence 


that makes thee wise’’—shows in itself so 
much of poetic ability that we can expect 
much from a writer capable of rising to such 
a height. ‘“‘The Song of the Gunner” re- 
minds us of an interesting discussion as to 
the possibility of the guns being utilized by 
poetry. A sword is far more poetical than 
a gun, just as a sail-boat is a fitter theme for 
poetry than a steamboat, because it is more 
closely identified with him who uses it: a 
gun is too impersonal, hits at too long a 
range. But, with all apologies to the Peace 
Societies, this poem is a good poem, just as 
some of Kipling’s poetry is good, in its dash 
and fire and go, in spite of its unmistakably 
warlike tendencies. 


Magazines. 


The winter number of Poet Lore contains 
an especially attractive programme. The 
play is Gorki’s “Smug Citizen,” translated 
by Edwin Hopkins, whose translation of 
the same author’s “A Night’s Lodging” 
appeared a year ago. Among the impor- 
tant articles are: “In Re Caliban,” by 
Oscar Lovell Triggs; ‘Plato as a Literary 
School for Writers,’ by Janet Payne Bowles; 
“Southern Verse,” by Tom S. Stribling; 
“The German Fairy Tale Contest,” by 
Max Pratt; “Shakespeare’s Clownery,” by 
Charles W. Hodell; and “The Motherless 
Heroine,’ by Louise Maunsell Field. There 
is some notable poetry and a most inter- 
esting translation from the original Anglo- 
Saxon, entitled ‘““The Wanderer.”’ The po- 
sition of Poet Lore in the field of literature 
is ably maintained. 


In the March Everybody’s the articles are 
significant and timely. In accordance with 
cabled instructions, Vance Thompson under- 
took to interview Cardinal Merry del Val, 
papal Secretary of State, on the church ques- 
tion in France, and ‘“‘War Against Christ” 
is the title of his resultant article. ‘‘The 
Needless Slaughter by Street-cars,”’ by John 
P. Fox, is an expert consideration of Ameri- 
can street-railway conditions. “The 
Shadow in High Finance,’”’ by David Fer- 
guson, is an account of the entrance of de- 
tectives into present-day financial opera- 
tions. Olivia Howard Dunbar writes of 
the woman’s rights movements of the 
world in an article entitled ‘‘The World’s 
Half-Citizens.” In this number, Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s novel, ‘‘The Adventurer,’ begins 
with a rush, and there are stories and other 
contributions by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
Morgan Robertson, Harvey O’Higgins, Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow, Mary Heaton Vorse, Mar- 
garet G. Fawcett, Thomas W. Lawson, Bessie 
R. Hoover, and several others. 


The March Century is a Garden Number, 
covering a wide and varied range of out- 
door interests;—Charleston gardens, Per- 
sian gardens, workingmen’s gardens, flower 
arrangement in Japan, and a review by a 
Dutch expert of Ijther Burbank’s work 
in scientific horticulture. For those who 
want to read also of something besides 
out-of-doors, there is a variety of articles 
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A, E. W. Mason’s “Running Water,” aud 
further chapters, increasing in interest, 
of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s strong 
novel of international marriage and its 
“The Shuttle.’ An especially 
strong and timely appeal is made in John 
H. Finley’s estimate of ‘“The ex-President,” 
of whom he says, “It “will be remembered 
that he made straight and easier of travel 
the road by which the people of this re- 
public are to go to their greater heights.” 
Among the notable portraits of the year 
was Mr. Sigismond de Ivanowski’s paint- 


‘ing of Miss Maude Adams as ‘“‘Peter Pan,” 


reproduced in color in the December Cen- 
tury. Equally remarkable is this artist’s 
portrayal of Miss Blanche Bates as “Madame 
Butterfly,” which is reproduced in color 


as the frontispiece of the March Century, 


the second of the magazine’s notable series 
of portraits of famous actresses in character. 


Perhaps no feature of St. Nicholas in 
many years has made stronger appeal to 
the mothers—and that is saying a good 
deal—than Lina Beard’s series of ‘Hints 
and Helps for ‘Mother’—Rainy-day Amuse- 
ments in the Nursery.””? Few mothers or 
big sisters or nurses have ever guessed the 
fun to be had from paper boxes and clothes- 
pins and empty spools and other every- 
day articles to be found in every home on 
any rainy. day. There are always plenty 
of illustrations to help on the sport; and 
in the March number there are jolly sug- 
gestions about ‘Spool Playthings.” An- 
other bit just for mothers and the little 
ones is a daintily illustrated sketch of 
finger play, ‘“Baby’s Ten Little Live Play- 
things,’ by J. K. Barry. There is plenty 
for older brothers and sisters as well, an 
account of ‘‘Warships, Ancient and Modern,” 
by Frank E. Channon; the story of “Old 
Blue Pottery,’”? by Ada Walker Camehl; 
an interesting discussion of “Harnessing 
the Elements,” by George Ethelbert Walsh, 
and—this will catch the boys—the expla- 
nation of “How Knives Cut,’ by C. H. 
Claudy, with illustrations from photomi- 
crographs by the author. Stories are not 
lacking. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“The Cosey Lion” has a delicious ending; 
there are the serials, and several short tales 
beside, with Nature and Science, the St. 
Nicholas League, Books and Reading, the 
Letter Box, the Riddle Box, and the St. 
Nicholas Stamp Page to round out a full 
number. 


Literary Notes. 


The first folio edition of Shakespeare, as 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke, makes steady progress. Much Ado 
about Nothing is on the presses. Romeo and 
Juliet and The Tempest are both being 
printed, and the copy for Othello is now oc- 
cupying the editors. The Tempest will be 
especially interesting because it gives in full 
the lovely, newly discovered tale of magic 
which is the source of the play. The same 
volume will reprint all the verses prefixed 
to the first folio. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals. By Charles'S 


Plumb. 
Rica on English Studies. By Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
75 cents. 
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Winter. 


A fat, sturdy English sparrow 
Croaked: “‘'The wind cuts like an arrow, 
It goes to my very marrow. 

I shall freeze.” 


His mate chirped: “‘ What cruel weather! 
We must nestle close together, 
Fluffing out each downy feather. 

I shall sneeze.” 


Then a sunny little girl, 

With a fascinating curl, 

Threw some bits that looked like pearl, 
On the ground. 


Said the twain, “ We’ll not complain 

If the dark clouds pour down rain 

Or the wind blows hurricane: 
We’ve a friend.” 


“We'll fly chirping through the air, 
Such a merry, happy pair, 
Giving to the girl so fair 
Thanks no end.” 
—Mary E. Merrill. 


For the Christian Register. 
A Missionary Subscriber. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 

“V’ve never been to a missionary meeting 
in all my life, mother,’ pleaded Polly, ‘“‘an’ 
seems ’sif I might go just this once. Phebe 
Maria has invited me, an’ her father will take 
us in his carryall.”’ 

“But it will keep you up so late,” said Mrs. 
Southworth, doubtfully. ‘You must not 
forget what a sleepy head you are.” 

“T can’t be sleepy this time,” insisted 
Polly, “I can’t be ’cause it is so very inter- 
esting. There are pictures an’ things—’sides, 
mother, I’ll take a nap this afternoon. I 
wouldn’t ask to stay up usually, but this is 
such a ‘worthy objeck,’ you know, Deacon 
Wilkins says so.” 

“Very well,” replied mother, smiling, ‘“‘you 
may go this once since Phebe Maria’s father 
will take care of you.” 

“J don’t see how grandpa could go 
away, even to sell cheese when it will 
be such an important meeting,’ queried 
Polly. 

“We have to do such things sometimes, 
dearie. Your grandpa is very strong in 
the right, though. J’ll tell you a true story 
about him. When grandpa was young, he 
owned a mill and kept a store in connection 
with it. 

“Of course he sold and used liquor as every 
one did in those days. He went to hear the 
first temperance sermon preached in Western 
Massachusetts, and was so much moved that 
he threw all the liquor he owned into the 
street. Since then he has never sold or taken 
a drop of liquor of any kind.” 

“My grandpa is a good man,” said Polly, 
in loving admiration, ‘“‘and I guess he will be 
*scused if he doesn’t go to the meeting.” 
Polly indeed tried to take a nap after dinner, 
but under many difficulties. 

Bradford kept running in and out playing 
locomotive until grandma lured him away to 
pick currants. 

Goody was seriously engaged in disciplin- 
ing her numerous doll family. When mother 
advised a change, she agreed to sew outside 
on the veranda. Here she rocked up and 
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down hard in her littleYchair, singing fer- 
vently,— ; 
‘There is a happy lamb 
Far, far der way.”’ 


Mother quieted her; but callers arrived, 
and there was less hope than ever for a nap. 

But Polly tried earnestly with wrinkled-up 
eyelids and firm-set little mouth. 

Phebe Maria called at seven, and Polly 
set out in best array, clasping a new ten-cent 
piece in her little purse, and feeling very 
grand and important. 

The vestry was very full as the three 
entered; but Phebe Maria’s father marched 
boldly down to the very front, and made 
room for his little charges. 

“This is Deacon Cole’s grandchild,” ex- 
plained Phebe Maria’s father to the minister. 

“Why, where is Deacon Cole?” inquired 
the minister, shaking hands. 

“He’s gone to Troy to sell cheese,’ re- 
plied Polly, in a very small voice, “but my 
grandpa is a very good man,” she added 
earnestly. ; 

“That’s so,” replied the minister, warmly, 
and Polly’s spirits rose. 

It was indeed a most interesting meeting. 
The lecturer appeared in several native cos- 
tumes, and showed how the people of India 
ate, slept, prayed, and amused themselves. 
He told stories, sang songs, keeping his au- 
dience thoroughly wide awake and pleased. 
He spoke also of the school he had estab- 
lished for the children, and passed around 
numerous photographs of the. round-faced, 
dark-eyed little creatures. When he sat 
down, Polly drew a long sigh of content. 
Her love of romance had been satisfied to the 
very highest degree. 

The collection followed, and Polly’s ten- 
cent piece was deposited with immense satis- 
faction. Then the minister arose and in 
stirring words called for pledges to this great 
work. 

The senior deacon after some consultation 
with his board pledged one hundred dollars 
from the church treasury. ‘The chairwoman 
of the Sewing Circle promised fifty dollars 
and the Missionary Circle a similar amount. 
The Young People’s Organization promised 
twenty-five. Then individuals arose and 
agreed to give stated sums in the course of 
the next year. It was a very exciting time, 
and Polly sat breathless, longing to join in 
the good work. 

“Are there no more to help God’s work 
in India?’ pleaded the minister. His eye 
swept the audience; and, as it fell upon Polly, 
he added rather impulsively: “I wish all our 
good, generous members were here. I 
should look for at least twenty-five dollars 
from Deacon Cole.” 

How it ever happened Polly never knew, 
but she found herself on her feet. 

“T guess grandpa would give twenty-five 
dollars. If he can’t, I will.’ 

Polly’s voice was not a very big one, and 
only those in front heard her pledge. The 
meeting went on to its finish, and Polly drove 
home in a state of exaltation. 

“Are you really going to give twenty-five 
dollars?” questioned Phebe Maria. 

“Course I am! I don’t make promises 
not to keep,”’ retorted Polly, superbly. 

“But it’s an awful lot of money. It’s— 
it’s two thousand five hundred pennies!’ 
Phebe Maria was a shining light so far as 
numbers were concerned. 

Polly was a bit staggered, for two thousand 
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five hundred pennies seemed so much more 
than twenty-five dollars. 

‘Well, my grandpa will pay it—he’s got 
lot’s of money. Why! when he gets back 
from Troy, he’ll have as much as thirty dol- 
lars from the cheese!” 

““T don’t believe he’ll give twenty-five of 
it to a place way out in India,” declared 
Phebe Maria, shrewdly. “If he doesn’t, 
youll have to give it! O Polly, how will 
you ever get all that money ?” 

“I have five cents to spend every week. 
I can save that!” 

“But it’ll take such an awful long time.” 

“How long?” inquired Polly, faintly. 

“Well—I don’t know—but Ill get a pen- 
cil to-morrow and find out.” 

Mrs. Southworth noticed her daughter’s 
bright color and shining eyes on the return, 
and more than once was awakened by her 
tossings and muttered words. “It must be 
the last time for the present,’”’ she resolved. 

Grandpa Cole arrived from Troy the next 
day, and Polly seized her first opportunity 
for a private conversation. 

“Did you have good luck with the cheese, 
grandpa?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“Do you think you made—as much as 
thirty dollars?” ; 

“Perhaps so,” replied grandpa, with a 
twinkle. 

“Oh, I’m so glad—’cause,— cause—well, 
you know the missionary meeting last night? 
Everybody promised to give—you were away 
—I said—I said—you’d give—twenty-five 
dollars!” . 

“What right had you to give that?” 

“Why, grandpa, you will, won’t you?” 

“TI don’t see why! I did not promise for 
myself, and no one could promise forme. I 
have given all I can for foreign work this 
year, and I have promised twenty-five dol- 
lars for a little school out on the prairie 
miles and miles from anywhere. It will be 
used on Sundays for a church and library 
and on week days for a sort of club house.” 


“But haven’t you a lot of money, 
grandpa?” 
“No, dear, I have very little. I have 


never had much since our mills failed and 
I had to go to farming.” 

As the dreadful truth broke over Polly’s 
mind, she said faintly, “Oh, if you can’t, 
TVll have to—I said I would.” 

“You shouldn’t have promised,” replied 
grandpa, seriously. ‘Let it be a lesson for 
you.”” Just then grandma called, and Polly 
was left to her own reflections. 

Phebe Maria came over that afternoon 
with a little paper which she consulted 
anxiously. 

“Polly Southworth! you’ve just got your- 
self in a fix. If you give your five cents a 
week, it will take you five hundred weeks 
to pay twenty-five dollars—and will be al- 
most ten years!” 

“Oh!” gasped Polly, wringing her hands, 
“what shall I do? What shall I do?” 

“Can’t your father give it to you?” 

“Tt isn’t right to ask my father, and it 
wasn’t right to say my grandpa would pay 
it. You must never promise things for 
other people. I’ve got to pay myself ’cause _ 
you mustn’t break promises. Father says 
SOm . 
“Polly,” began dear Phebe Maria, ‘“‘was 
it just right for a little girl to promise such 
a lot of money ?”” 


‘not forget. 
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““T s’pose it was wrong, but it can’t be}. 


helped now.” 

“Tf it was wrong in the beginning, don’t 
you think the minister will excuse you?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” wailed Polly, “I 
guess J am in a fix. I can never tell that 
minister I can’t pay.” 

“Ask your father when he comes. I wish 
I could ask my father about things the way 
youdo. You're always telling what he says.” 

“He'll come in just a month,” cried Polly, 
“an’ I will ask him. Oh! if that minister 
man will only wait a month before he comes 
to ask me for that lot of money!” 

Polly said no more to grandpa, and he 
soon forgot all about it. Being wise in the 
ways of this world, he knew very well that 


no one had taken that pledge seriously. 


- But Polly did not know that, and she did 
Grandma thought her rather 
pale and losing flesh, but laid it to the hot 
weather and her active habits. 
wondered why the child was so restless at 
night and cried out so frequently in her 
sleep. 

Every time the minister called she ran 
away if possible; and one day when the Senior 
Deacon drove into the yard she had a veri- 
table panic, so sure was she he had come 
to collect the twenty-five dollars. 

At the end of the month Polly had laid 
aside twenty cents from her allowance and 
she had earned five cents more from grandma. 
But a great balm had come to the distressed 
soul. The mountains wore a deeper blue, 
the sky was even more overarching and 
tender, for father had come to Berkshire! 

He noticed at once the anxious look that 
had deepened in his pet’s eyes, and very soon 
found the explanation. 

“Do you think I was very bad to promise 


such lots of money ?” she inquired anxiously. 


“It was a mistake. As grandpa says, you 
had no right to promise for another.” 

“Phebe Maria says it was wrong to prom- 
ise it for myself.” 

“That was a mistake, too. We must not 
promise what we do not have to give.” 

“But, father, shouldn’t I do something? 
I promised, you know.” 

“T think you should, Polly, and I’m glad 
you feel so. Now let us see. You have 
five cents to spend each week. That makes 
two dollars and sixty cents a year. Now, 
if you give one dollar and a half to the fund, 
that will be doing very well for a little girl, 
and it will mean real self-sacrifice, too. I 
will advance you one dollar and a quarter, 
and you may put your quarter with it. 
After this, until you have paid me the money 
back, I will give you your allowance every 
other week, instead of each week. That 
will be a very good way, I think, and you 
will learn to appreciate the five cents all the 
more from going without it sometimes. It 
will be very good discipline. You know 
we all need the hard rubs to make character 
shine.” 

“Like the bath-room faucets when we 


’ polish them with the stuff in the can,”’ said 


Polly, with perfect seriousness. 

Well, Polly and father went to call on the 
minister, and the matter was settled, and 
Polly was so light-hearted because she felt 
she was doing perfectly right. 

When grandpa heard about it, he was 
much concerned. 

“Sho! sho!’ he said, “it’s a pity the little 
thing has to go without her pennies.” 


Mother }- 
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“Oh, no, grandpa,” cried Polly, happily, 
“isa beautiful way. I promised, you;know. 
Then it is good discipline and we all need 
that in this life, father says.” 


Two Birds. 


Two little gray birds in a bare winter tree, 
And a sky as gray as a sky could be. 


“Oh, where are the green leaves of summer?” sighed she. 
“Snug under a blanket of snow,” piped he. 


“And where is the sun with its bright, warm glow?” 
“Behind the gray clouds is the sun, I know. ” 


“But what if clouds stay, and begin to-snow? 
And what, oh, what, if the cold winds blow?” 


“Don’t worry, my dear,”’ piped the brave little bird; 
“With our warm feather coats, it’s really absurd!” 


And that minute the sun.the clouds burst through, 


And away the gray birds cheerily flew. 
—Little Folks. 


Losing Well. 


Bob sat in the barn doorway staring 
moodily down the road. When he heard 
Dick’s step, he began whistling. Usually 
Bob was proud of his brother’s friendship, 
but just now that brother was the last person 
in the world that he cared to see. Still, it 
had to be done, and the sooner the better. 
Bob whistled and braced himself for the 
greeting he dreaded. It came in the form 
of a hearty hand upon his shoulder and a 
voice full of cheer, 

“Tt was hard, sure enough, old man; but 
youll have better luck next time.” 

“There won’t be any next time,” 
muttered gruffly. “It’s no use.” 


Bob 


Dick nodded. ‘I know. I’ve been 
there. Do you remember the time I lost 
the race I’d been so sure of? I felt just 


as you do—disgusted—tready to throw the 
whole thing over. It was Prof. Dana who 
saved me. He came up and shook hands 
and congratulated me, I can remember his 
words now. ‘Field,’ he said, ‘you put up a 
good race, and next time you'll win; but 
you've won a bigger victory to-day in prov- 
ing yourself a good loser. I’m proud of 
you.’ I wasn’t, you know. I was black as 
thunder inside, but that made me think. 
Sometimes I’ve thought I didn’t get any- 
thing in college so valuable as that sentence. 
It fits in everywhere.” 
This time Bob nodded.—Forward. 


A Parrot Story. 


Many years ago, when our navy had a 
station on the African coast, the natives 
were in the habit of bringing off parrots for 
sale. ‘They were very pretty birds, of a’soft 
gray color, enlivened by touches of red, 
and their price was a bit of tobacco, a piece of 
soap, or half a dozen brass rings,—-any 
trifle.in fact. The sailors bought a lot of 
them. and taught them nautical terms. 

On morning inspections, while the men 
were at the guns, the parrots in their cages 
were on the gundeck. The captain had a 
habit of clearing his throat before he gave 
an order, ‘“Ahem! Starboard, fire!—Port, 
fire!”’ 
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Before he could fairly deliver it, the parrets 
would call out: “Ahem! Starboard, fire!— 


-Port, fire!” 


And so it went on with other orders: the 
birds took thei up instantly, to the great 
ainusement of the captain, officers, and men. 

I was one day petforming some duty on 
deck when one of the parrots lighted on my 
hand. Intent on my affairs, I threw it off 
more roughly than I was aware, and it fell 
rather heavily on the deck. The owner 
picked it up and caressed it, saying, ‘‘The 
Master doesn’t like parrots, does he?” 
After that the bird always called me ae 
ter’? whenever he saw me. 

We brought the ship into Porton 
N.H., on our return home. Not long after 
I was walking down Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, at an hour when it was filled with peaple, 
and heard a ery,- ‘Master! Master!’ and, 
turning in the direction of the voice, I- found 
myself opposite a bird-shop, in the doorwaiy 
of which hung an African parrot. I went 
over and asked the proprietor where he 
foundit. He told me he had bought it about 
three months before of a sailor just returned 
from the coast of Africa. By this I recog- 
nized my old acquaintance and stopped 
some time, going over the “‘talkee-talkee”’ 
it had been familiar with on board ship, and 
apparently making it very happy. 

The bird had known me from the thou- 
sands passing the door.---Our Dumb Animals. 


A Cure for Bad Tempers. 


The manager of a large laundry business 
recently cured two of his men who could 
never agree with each other on account of 
their bad tempers. These men’s duties 
caused them to work side by side in the 
laundry; and, owing to their quarrelsome 
natures, they were constantly in hot water in 
more senses than one. At last their em- 
ployer hit upon the following plan to cure 
them :— 

He put the two men, one inside the build- 
ing and the other outside, to clean all the 
windows on the premises: ‘There they. were, 
face to face with each other, without -being 
able to exchange a word. At last the charm 
began to work, for. the whole of the work- 
people were laughing at them. Noticing 
this, the two men could not help but smile 
at each other, and at last broke out in a hearty 
roar of laughter. The cure was permanent, 
for they have been good-tempered friends 
ever since.—Popular Educator. © 
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R. J. Campbell on the Crucifixion. 


We take from the Ghristian Life a brief 
report of a sermon of the kind that has set 
England in a blaze :— 


At the morning service in the City Temple 
or Sunday, Rev. R. J. Campbell preached 
on the Crucifixion to a congregation which 
filled the church in every part. Before an- 
nouncing his text, Mr. Campbell, as reported 
in the Daily Chronicle of Monday, said: “I 
should think that every crank in Christen- 
dom must have written to me within the 
past two weeks; and probably every epithet 
in the dictionary, and a few not in the dic- 
tionary, have been flung at me by way of 
insult by many who think that by that 
method they render service to God. Noth- 
ing has served to demonstrate so clearly 
and completely the moral powerlessness of 
so-called religious ‘orthodoxy’ to-day than 
the spirit shown and the methods adopted 
by these ‘defenders of the faith.’ ‘These 
be thy gods, O Israel.’”’ 

Mr. Campbell based his sermon on Acts ii. 
23,—‘‘Him, being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.’’ These words, said the 
preacher, formed part of the first Christian 
sermon ever preached; namely, the address 
of the Apostle Peter to the citizens of Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of Pentecost immediately 
following the crucifixion of Jesus. He did 
not suppose they had in the chapter more 
than the substance of Peter’s sermon, but it 
showed them plainly what the first Christians 
thought they had to preach about. There 
were two statements in the text,—one that 
the death of Jesus was brought about by 
wicked men, and the apparently counter- 
statement that it was by the foreknowledge 
of God. He wished to recall what most of 
them had been taught concerning the manner 
and the significance of the death of Jesus. 
“T shall not use any roundabout theological 
language,’ Mr. Campbell proceeded, ‘but 
shall go straight to the point. You are 
taught that Jesus was put to death because 
God had arranged that he should be put to 
death, and because Jesus was willing to die 
in order that a satisfactory offering might 
be made to divine justice for the sins of the 
world. God had to punish somebody before 
he could forgive his children, and therefore, 
with the consent of Jesus, God punished him. 
The whole scheme was arranged, and Jesus 
was not taken by surprise when the end came. 
He was, in fact, a party to it, and his mur- 
derers were only the instruments of a far- 
reaching plan. Now we have no_ business 
to begin speculating upon transcendental 
questions until we have examined the purely 
human causes of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

“Tf a similar event took place to-day, we 
should be in no doubt. The death of Jesus 
was simply a barbarous, wicked murder, in- 
stigated by base and unscrupulous men, who 
wanted to get rid of a dangerous teacher. 
We don’t need to hunt for reasons for the 
tragedy. There were reasons enough in the 
antagonism which had long existed between 
Jesus and the ecclesiastical rulers of the day. 
. . . His execution was barbarous, and the 
men who took part in it were guilty of what 
has proved to be the blackest deed in history. 
The same type of men exist to-day, and, if 
Jesus came again, without saying who he 
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was, these men would do the same thing. 
Ido not say they would nail him to a cross, 
but they would find some other means of 
wreaking their spite on him.” Turning to 
the second point in his text, that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was accomplished by the 
foreknowledge of God, Mr, Campbell said 
there was one sense, and only one, in which 
that view could be held; namely, that God 
did not interfere to save Jesus from the last 
terrible ordeal, but allowed wickedness to 
do its worst, and thereby made the disin- 
terested nobleness of the character of Jesus 
all the clearer and stronger. If Jesus had 
averted the full consequences of his actions, 
his life would not have had the moral power 
it possessed in the world to-day. Super- 
natural interference would have dimmed the 
beauty of it all. The reason why the name 
of Jesus is such a power to-day is because a 
perfectly noble and unselfish life was crowned 
by a sacrificial death. Both were needed. 
Many a British soldier had died as painful 
a death as Jesus, but none had lived such 
a life as Jesus. The two—the life and death 
—were a perfect offering, and the greatest 
manifestation of God that had ever been made 
to mankind. ‘They might have burned him 
or hanged him. In the former case the 
symbol of our salvation would have been 
a stake, and in the latter case it would have 
been the hangman’s rope. I need not dis- 
cuss the resurrection, save to say that more 
rose out of the tomb of Jesus than ever went 
into it.” 

That, continued the preacher, was the 
truth about the death of Jesus. It was 
simple and sublime, and theological words 
served only to obscure its true significance. 
Jesus was a living force, and he (the preacher) 
did not hesitate to pray to him; for he reigned 
now in the heart of all things, and felt and 
cared for his brethren, who were slowly 
climbing the steep ascent on which he stood. 
But they ought never to think of him as 
one who made a bargain with God, and 
thereby insured their salvation. Faith in 
Jesus, not in things about him, faith in 
Jesus, in the living and real sense of that 
term, would save any man, no matter how 
sunken and degraded he might be. Dogmas 
and propositions were a poor substitute for 
this real, living faith. “It is absolutely un- 
true,” Mr. Campbell went on, “that Jesus 
paid the penalty of human sin by making a 
bargain with God. It is more than untrue: 
it is immoral. Insistence upon it has been 
the greatest curse from which Christianity 
has suffered. It actually hides the real 
beauty of the self-offering of Jesus. That 
self-offering was of the same kind as the self- 
devotion of Father Damien among the lepers 
of Molokai, or of James Chalmers, who died 
in New Guinea in the effort to lift his mur- 
derers into the fellowship of Jesus. Jesus 
knew all about it. He never supposed he 
had a price to pay to God to set poor human- 
ity free from its guilt. So far from looking 
upon Calvary as the culminating event in 
a prearranged plan, he shrank from it, 
as any one present would have done in the 
same circumstances. What pitiful nonsense 
has been written about this experience! 
Theologians will tell you that a great gulf 
was fixed between you and Jesus; that he 
has all to do with the redemption of the 
world, and you have nothing to do with it; 
that his problems and his resources were 
different from yours. Don’t believe them. 
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You are called to the same great work, and 
it is the voice of Jesus that calls you. Heis 
the captain of our salvation: you are in 
the army. The world will be saved, not by 
dogmas, but by deeds.” ; 


The New Theology and the Educa- 
tion Difficulty. 


A writer in the London Speaker says:— 


The Unitarian body, to which the writer 
subscribes, as the only chapel-going sect 
which allows freedom of thought in mat- 
ters pertaining to religion, has had a hard 
time since 1870. The greater sects, broadly 
speaking, Protestant and Catholic, have 
never cared about the rate-paying Uni- 
tarian and his conscience. Mr. Balfour’s 
bill, bad as it was, unsettled a vicious com~- 
promise, and has given the outsiders who 
stand for true intellectual freedom the 
spectacle of a fierce struggle between people 
who have a terrible dread of a sect that 
insist on the humanity of the Founder of 
Christianity. And now the turmoil pre- 
vailing shows clearly that scientific criti- 
cism is working among the people concern- 
ing that human production, the Bible. 
As for the increasing host who never trouble 
church or chapel with their presence, their 
indifference is a curious comment on the 
present excitement in the pulpits. © 

Mr. Birrell used the expression, concern- 
ing his bill, which is happily dead, that 
“minorities must suffer.” As one belong- 
ing to one of the minority sects, I do not 
want my particular views taught at the 
public expense. Mr. Chamberlain, with 
all his faults, has stated the alternative; 
and how long will it be before the Calvin- 
ist Nonconformists make up their minds? 
As time goes on, the Irish party may soon 
count on a division, and then the Calvin- 
ists must prepare for another compromise, 
which will hardly be satisfactory to Prot- 
estantism. A money bill which refuses 
support to all schools except where the 
tenets of Cowper-Temple are taught will 
be no solution, and would be a gross in- 
justice to all outside the Calvinist circle. 
Secular education, with proper training 
apart from the Bible, which, considering 
the New Theology, must be a bone of con- 
tention,—that is more and more becoming 
the only way out of the difficulty. 


The Democracy of Christianity. 


Prof. J. H. Dillard of Tulane University 
recently contributed a scholarly lecture 
to the Sunday afternoon series of the 
First Unitarian Church of Newy Orleans, 
La. This interesting subject, together with 
the prominence of the speaker, attracted a 
large number from the college community 
and from other churches. 

The following report is taken from the 
Picayune :— 


There is abroad in the world to-day a 
false scientific spirit which would abolish 
all mystery from the universe. Because 
science has dealt so successfully, so grandly, 
with secondary causes, it has become, in its 
turn, conceited and dogmatic. Because it 
has explained and applied so much, it has 
forgot what lies beyond and behind, Be- 
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cause it has removed so much mystery, it 
thinks it has removed all mystery, whereas 
the great primal facts of the universe are 
just as mysterious as ever. This conceit 
of removing the mystery from things has 
reached the realm of religion. It is one 
of the significant features of modern thought 
that we are supposing that we have succeeded 
in removing the mysterious parts from re- 


- ligion, as we suppose that we have re- 


moved the mysterious from nature. The 
fact is that true science becomes thé more 
humble the more deeply it looks, and it 
sees the more mystery the more completely 
it removes the outer veils. So, I believe, 
the more deeply we contemplate the out- 
ward manifestation of religion, the more 
fully convinced we shall become of a mys- 
terious source back of these outward mani- 
festations. 

What is this democratic spirit? What is 
this democratic mind which we dare to men- 
tion as the essential element in the manifesta- 
tion of the Christian life ? 

In making any definition of the demo- 
cratic mind we shall gain clearness by con- 
sidering at the same time its opposite, which 
may be called the protective or aristocratic 
spirit. These two theories have been for 
centuries opposed to each other: they form 
to-day the central point of opposition in 
modern thought. Many are not conscious 
of this essential opposition; but it is, never- 
theless, a very real fact. We may divide 
our writers and thinkers by drawing the line 
between the democratic and the aristocratic 
spirit that infuses one or the other. 

What failure there is in modern democracy 
is due to the same cause that made failure 
in the attempted democracies of the past; 
namely, the lack of the truly democratic 
mind. There cannot be a democracy with- 
out the democratic mind, and the world has 
not yet come to the point when the demo- 
cratic mind predominates. 

The democratic mind seems to me the 
mind that recognizes the value and dignity 
of man as man. The democratic mind em- 
phasizes humanity: the aristocratic mind 
emphasizes the distinctions in humanity. 
The democratic mind stands for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity: the aristocratic 
mind despises especially the idea of equality. 
The aristocratic mind has made a laughing- 
stock of the word ‘‘equality” by misin- 
terpreting entirely the significance of the 
word as understood by the democratic mind. 
This troublesome word, as used by all who 
really believe in it, does not, of course, mean 
equal height or equal intellect or equal 
money; but it means an equality in the 
common condition of humanity, it means 
equal consideration in the sight of man and 
man’s law, as in the sight of God and God’s 
law. Equality is used by those who believe 
in it ptecisely in the sense of the New Testa- 
ment, where it says that God is no respecter 
of persons. 

The democratic mind puts all men on 
‘equality in their common humanity. This 
is what it means by fraternity and brother- 
hood. 

The aristocratic mind still loves to be 
greeted as rabbi, loves the principal seats, 
loves all those dear distinctions which were 
the special mark of displeasure in the mind 
and speech of Jesus. The aristocratic 
mind, oftentimes without meaning to be go, 
is essentially the diametric opposite of the 
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spirit of Jesus, which is the spirit of neigh- 
borliness and brotherhood. 

The aristocratic mind may work for human 
betterment honestly and sincerely, but it 
is always in the spirit of superior to inferior. 
It is, whether consciously or not, necessarily 
Pharisaic. The aristocratic mind may give 
liberally in all benevolent enterprises, it 
may head subscription lists, it may give 
millions to feed the poor, and yet be as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal so far as the 
truly fraternal is concerned. 

Can we conceive of Jesus as being a 
respecter of persons? Can we conceive of 
him as putting the petty distinctions of 
life above the essential oneness of men in 
their common human brotherhood? ‘This 
is the solution and explanation of my sub- 
ject,—that brotherhood of man, not in any 
essential sense, but in a very real and prac- 
tical sense, is the essence of practical de- 
mocracy, and that is the essence of practical 
Christianity. ‘ 

Some have thought of practical Christi- 
anity as a series of don’ts,—don’t drink 
intoxicating liquors, don’t play cards, don’t 
go to the theatre, don’t play golf on Sun- 
day, and a multitude of other don’ts, These 
don’ts may be very well, but they do not 
go to the essence of the teaching of the 
Christianity of Jesus. 

Others have thought of the practical side 
of Christianity as synonymous with charity, 
—with charity in the sense of giving to the 
poor, by direct gifts or by way of asylums 
and hospitals. Such giving to the poor and 
giving to asylums and hospitals may be prac- 
tical Christianity, but it depends. No 
beautiful. word has been so. unconsciously 
but ruthlessly dragged in the dust as the 
beautiful word ‘‘charity,” which means 
gracious good will. Giving money is the 
least little particle of possible element in it. 
Saint Paul settled this for all time when he 
said, ‘‘Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” 

What is charity,—charity as Saint Paul 
understood the word? We may be willing 
to accept the word as the ultimate of practical 
Christianity. Charity is good will to our 
fellows, which is essentially both the demo- 
cratic and the Christian ideal. It means 
that we shall have no desire to take advan- 
tage of our fellow-men. It means that we 
shall wish nothing for ourselves or for our 
own family that we do not wish for all others 
and all other families. It means that we 
wish for ourselves no special privileges. It 
means that we do not wish to be cultured 
above our brothers, but with them; that 
what we have for ourselves we wish for all. 
This, it seems to me, is Christianity. We 
cannot conceive of Christianity as consistent 
with the idea of wishing in any way to get 
the better of our fellow-men, for our best 
must essentially mean the best for all. This 
is Christianity, this is charity, this is the 
spirit of true democracy. 

Just a word about the attitude of the 
Church. What I have said, it would seem, 
is the spirit to which the Church must be 
committed, if she would be the church of the 
people, if she would have her social work 
count, if she wishes her giving to have no 
cause to complain of the ingratitude of the 
poor. Giving and doing, no matter how 
honest and sincere, if they be in the spirit 
of condescension, are Pharisaism, and not 
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charity. True philanthropy is true fra- 
ternity. If the Church shall understand and 
sympathize with democracy, in the highest 
sense of that word, then will she see that all 
privileges and caste are unfraternal and 
unchristian. 

The great cathedrals were more demo- 
cratic than our modern pews. The Church 
seems to have been, certainly in some ways, 
more the church of the people than she is 
to-day. We all know that the Church 
to-day is not the church of the people. It 
has been often stated that not more than 
2 per cent. of our workingmen ever go inside 
a church. There has been much written 
and said as to the cause of this. Back of 
external manifestations there of course lies 
a cause, and that cause depends upon some 
inherent spirit or idea. In the relation of 
the Church to the industrial problem, and in 
her divorce from the masses of the people, 
I believe that the trouble lies in the fact that 
the Church has not yet sympathized with 
and absorbed as she should the new demo- 
cratic spirit which is growing in the world. 
This spirit, which is new and yet is centuries 
old, is, in the process of human development, 
inevitable,—inevitable because it is founded 
in the truth of human fraternity, which 
Jesus so clearly taught and manifested to the 
world. 

The point is that Christianity manifests 
itself emphatically and entirely in good will. 
This is the whole gist of the matter, this is 
the law and the prophets,—this golden rule 
of good will. Without this there is no 
Christianity. Without good will one may 
perhaps be a Methodist or a Unitarian or an 
Episcopalian, but without good will one can- 
not be a Christian. In other words, genuine 
good will toward our fellow-men is the very 
essence of the Christianity of Jesus. Further- 
more, this good will necessarily leads to our 
regarding our fellow-men as brothers, and 
therefore as those whom we would wish to 
have equal rights and duties with ourselves. 
In other words, it is the spirit not of priv- 
ilege, not of condescension, not of superiority, 
not of caste, not of aristocracy, it is the 
spirit of democracy. 


Drifting. 


There are powers, not our own, which 
make for righteousness, and our salvation lies 
in submitting ourselves to their activity, in 
suffering them to use us as their instruments. 

But it is also true that there are powers, 
not our own, which do not make for right- 
eousness, but act in the reverse direction. 
There are currents, movements, which will 
easily bear us on if we will allow them, not 
unto perfection, but unto all that makes per- 
fection impossible. There are currents of 
habit and circumstance and opinion that 
speedily carry us away from ground we ought 
to maintain if our vigilance is relaxed. And 
they are so gentle and so easy, so smooth is 
the gliding, that often we do not know that 
we are in motion, we have no idea that we 
are at the mercy of the drift, we have no 
conception that the current has carried us 
many a long mile away from the spot where 
we first put ourselves under its influence. 
There are people who have been drifting for 
years and do not know it. They believe 
themselves to be persons of the greatest self- 
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reliance, who always act on their own judg- 
ment, who have ever the most intelligent 
reasons for their action, who move in- 
dependently about the world. The reverse 
of all this is sometimes the truth concerning 
them. ‘heir self-reliance is not self-reliance 
at all, it is no more than a customary way of 
thinking about themselves into which they 
have drifted. Their judgment is not judg- 
ment, it is little more than the automatic 
working of minds that have ceased to grow 
Their reasons for doing this or that are not 
reasons in the strict sense, but rather ex- 
planations of what habit obliges them to do. 
I doubt if any of us realize how much that 
we think and believe and do is not the result 
of conscious deliberation, but has come about 
simply because we have drifted into it. Now 
and then we awake to some perception of the 
fact. It may be something happens to us, 
some difficulty or crisis arrives, a call is made 
upon us for qualities of character which we 
thought we possessed, for strength of faith 
which we had taken for granted was some- 
where within us, and we find we have not 
got them. We hadthem once, but they have 
slipped away from us. Or it may be we are 
brought to see ourselves as others see us, and 
we discover that they miss in us what once 
belonged to us, what we never deliberately 
rejected, never consciously put aside, but 
just insensibly allowed to drop away and 
disappear —Ambrose Bennett. 


New York Letter. 


It is very difficult to get news of the 
New Jersey churches. As one of the women 
remarked, “We are just going on, that is 
all.’ Well, “just to go on” is good news. 
There zs such a thing as going back or stop- 
ping entirely. Somehow, Unitarianism does 
not seem to be stopping. In many ways 
it is branching out and being felt. 

Mr. Graves of the Passaic, N.J., society 
may share his service with the Ridgewood 
people. The plan of ‘Togetherness’ seems 
to appeal to these smaller churches. Better 
work can be done by larger numbers. In 
nearly all the Jersey societies the Alliances 
ate strong and often large compared to 
church membership. 

Mr. Wright has just finished his lecture 
course before the Brooklyn Institute. It 
was a course of lectures long to be remem- 
bered. Mr. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., 
has just begun his, and is telling us what 
real Americanism means. 

At the Lenox Avenue Church the sev- 
eral lines of work are going on in the same 
vigorous way that marks that society’s 
progress. Mr. Wright’s sermon topics for 
February are: “A Church Curriculum,” 
“The Morality of Maurice Maeterlinck,”’ 
“Hating God,” and “Seed for the Sowing 
of Life.’ At the Church of the Messiah the 
change and interest incident to the coming 
of Mr. Holmes are very evident. Mr. 
Holmes has taken up his work with fine 
spirit. He says he knows he cannot take 
Dr. Savage’s place nor Dr. Collyer’s. He 
has no desire to do so. He wishes only 
to make a place for himself. There is 
small doubt that Mr. Holmes will do this. 
He enters into every department of church 
work,—the Friday Night Club, the Wom- 
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en’s Alliance (at the last one he spoke for 
a half-hour, telling of his plans—some of 
them—in order to strengthen the work). 
Among the young people Mr. Holmes’s 
personality appeals strongly. By way of 
a test, this new minister is living out of 
town for a year at least. He has his home 
at Yonkers. (And let me here say that, 
in speaking of Yonkers in a recent letter, 
I referred to it as a suburb. When Brook- 
lyn was annexed to Manhattan, the de- 
feated Brooklynites had the idea that 
everything within hailing distance was 
also attached, but Yonkers escaped. It 
is a happily independent city, and justly 
desires to be known as such.) Well, to 
Yonkers Mr. Holmes has gone; but he has 
a study in town, and is at hand the most 
of the week. ‘There really seems to be no 
reason why this plan should not prove a 
good one. The parish of Messiah is large 
and scattered, and lacks the needs of many 
smaller, more contracted parishes. 

Mr. Holmes’s first sermon was on ‘The 
Joy of Living.’ He is a true optimist. 
The installation services at Messiah have 
not yet been arranged. 

The next League meeting is to be held 
at All Souls’ Church (Mr. Slicer’s), At 
this meeting, which is the one for the an- 
nual election of officers, Miss Field of Bos- 
ton will speak, and Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith will tell of the workings of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, especially of that branch 
of it that is dealing so successfully at pres- 
ent with musical and theatrical oppor- 
tunities for the masses. By the efforts of 
the Institute large numbers of tickets 
are procured at less than half price for the 
best plays and concerts. The managers 
are no losers, and the pure drama is de- 
manded. It is a wonderful work. 

The League has at last its certificate 
of incorporation. Somehow it seems more 
important, even if it is not. You may 
recall Kate Douglas Wiggin’s delightful 
Rebecca’s remark: ‘‘Now we are a cop- 
perated body. We must find something 
to do!” 


Not so with the League. For long the 


work has tested the League’s strength, but 


always the demands have been met. 

-At the First Church, Brooklyn (Mr. 
Forbes), there are special half-hour  ser- 
vices being held every Wednesday after- 
noon at five o’clock. There is good music 
for fifteen minutes preceding the addresses, 
and the public is made very welcome. 
The topics are: “Applied Religion,” “Bur- 
den Bearing,” “Character is Life,’ ‘The 
Quiet Heroisms of Life,” ‘The Prodigal- 
ity of Sympathy and Solitude of the 
Soul.” 

The Second Church, Mr. Dutton’s, shares 
with the Messiah the awakening under 
a new minister. Mr. Dutton’s sermons 
are of a very high order; and he, as does 
Mr. Holmes, enters into all the church and 
Alliance work with a will. 

The installation of Mr. Dutton took 
place January 24. A previous account was 
published in the Register, and I can only 
briefly now refer to what was a most im- 
pressive service, All the ministers of New 
York and Brooklyn took part, and the 
church was crowded. Dr. Slicer gave the 
sermon, and it was full of power. 

Rev. William C. Gannett gave the charge 
to Mr, Dutton, and I sincerely wish I might 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ; 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. : 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


—EE>EE———_—_—_——— 


quote it in full; for it seems to me to be a 
perfect charge to all new ministers, 

Mr. Gannett referred to what Mr. Dutton 
had given up in coming to the roar of the 
city streets and to the slums. “You have 
given up the field, the bird song of May,” 
he said; but he believed the essentials of 
the ministry are everywhere the same. As 
to these essentials, he said: ‘I believe them 
to be to interpret nature and life in terms 
of the spirit. Here are your people. 
Awaken the godlike in them, To awaken 
the godlike you must be godlike. The only 
way to see the things of the spirit is to live 
in the spirit. 

“Do not forego the pleasures of the old- 
fashioned minister. Be in the hearts and 
homes of your people. Help them to read 
their own best thoughts. John White Chad- 
wick was an interpreter of the spirit. 

“I urge you to use ninety-nine affirmatives 
to one negative. Give enthusiastic affirma- 
tion, Talk about the things that remain. 
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Be a man of vision, and give the glory of 
your version to your people. Do not be too 
metaphysical. These people will look to you 
for life. Give life to them!” , 

The Third Church, Dr. Brundage’s, is 
constantly extending its work and growing 
in membership. It held its annual tea party 
February 14 at the Pouch Mansion. So- 
cially and financially the affair was most 
successful. 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s Club 
Mr. Brundage gave a delightful paper on 
“Peer Gynt” as a lover and student of 
Ibsen. He dealt broadly with the ethical 
teaching of this remarkable play. 

Rev. Leon Harvey is stirring things up 
in Flatbush, and the Fourth Church is mak- 
ing itself felt. First and last Mr. Harvey is 
an organizer; and, where many might fear 
to go ahead, he, knowing no uncertainty, 
pushes on, 

For instance, the church building was cur- 
tailed as to size in the plan; but Mr. Harvey 


urges that the original plan, shall be used 


at once. He believes the wants of the so- 
ciety will outgrow the smaller structure far 
too soon. Whether this plan will be car- 
ried out has not yet been decided. The 
little church, however, is nearing completion, 
and is a mighty pretty little edifice. The 
people hope to get in the building for service 
early in June, but possibly the autumn will 
be the real time for dedicating the church. 

Mr. Harvey’s installation also awaits 
future developments. Many new families 
have joined the society, and the Sunday- 
school is growing. 

The annual fair will be held next autumn, 
but several smaller sales and entertainments 
are planned for the near future. 

The Alliance of the Fourth Church is one 
of the best in Brooklyn. It is full of life and 
brightness, and its efforts give color to all 
the church work. 

I think Mr. Davidson, who worked so 
earnestly and faithfully for this little Flat- 
bush church, must in his Western home hear 
with gladness of its progress. Many of the 
schemes he hoped for are being now carried 
out, and it could not be in Mr. Davidson’s 
heart to feel otherwise than proud that the 
corner-stone he laid is still held sacred. He, 
too, was a “builder.”’ He might well say 
with Kipling: “After me cometh a Builder. 
Tell him I, too, have known.” i. Dg 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


Few persons know what is really the 
scope of the Cheerful Letter Exchange and 
its possibilities of usefulness. Each per- 
son that belongs does a missionary work— 
some more, some less; but the personal 
quality makes it valuable. It is not char- 
ity, but personal friendship. A Unitarian 
minister writes :— 

“Will you kindly send me a copy of the 
Cheerful Letter right along? I like its 


‘spirit better than any other magazine I 


know. It seems to get at the heart of 
Christianity—perhaps because it is so en- 
grossed in Christ-like service. Cheerful Let- 
ters sent by a wise woman to lonely people 
in my scattered country parish have bright- 
ened the last days of one who was going 
blind, encouraged another who had to nurse 
her paralyzed husband, shown friendship 
to a girl of sixteen who has no wholesome 
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girl companions, drawn out the better nat- 
ure of another who has been the talk of 
the neighborhood, and induced a young 
woman (who had gone astray) to begin to 
live a pure life. I have reason to appre- 
ciate the value of the method. It is needed 
in the abandoned New England country 
districts.” 

The “Letters of a Sister’ will run through 
the present year at least. They were writ- 
ten from Boston, between the years 1833 
and 1840, by the sister of James Freeman 
Clarke. The previous numbers of the 
Cheerful Letter containing the first letters 
of the series can be obtained by addressing 
Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Subscription, 50 cents a 
year. 


The Mayesville School. 


Many friends of the Mayesville Institute 
will be interested in knowing that the initial 
number of a new paper, entitled The Mes- 
senger, has been sent out intended to give 
greetings and news to all friends of this enter- 
prise. It is hoped that the publication will 
become a medium through which many may 
be brought in closer contact with the work 
at Mayesville. The number contains a brief 
history of the school, a paper by the matron 
of the institute, a letter from a former 
pupil, notes of the principal’s annual talk, 
and various items of interest in connection 
with the work. The subscription for this 
monthly paper is 25 cents a year. Miss 
Emma J. Wilson, Mayesville, S.C., will 
doubtless be glad to receive many subscrip- 
tions from her Northern friends. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


This and That. 


Many Sunday-School teachers would like 
to give their scholars a souvenir of the 
Longfellow anniversary. This can be ac- 
complished by using the Longfellow Leaflet, 
an inexpensive gift, costing eighteen cents 
for a dozen copies. On the four pages are 
a portrait of the poet, representative quo- 
tations from his writings, and a brief biog- 
raphy. Published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Teachers’ meetings are more numerously 
held each year, their effective aid in Sunday- 
School work being better realized. In con- 
nection with these gatherings Marion Law- 
rance (brother to our own W. I. Lawrance), 
has furnished the following “fable” to the 
teachers of his Sunday-School, of which he 
is superintendent, in Toledo, Ohio: Once 
upon a time a farmer engaged some work- 
men to dig a ditch, to drain his fields. ‘The 
earth was stiff, blue clay, and stuck to the 
shovels. Accordingly, each man had a little 
wooden paddle, with which he scraped the 
sticking clay from his shovel. But this was 
a failure. So the farmer did some thinking, 
and provided every man with a pail of 
water, telling him to dip his shovel into the 
water each time before digging in the clay. 
This worked like a charm. The clay slipped 
off as if the shovel had been oiled, and the 
ditch was completed. This fable teaches 
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that all kinds of work are better done if we 
keep our tools in good working order, The 
application of which is, that teachers who 
wish to do their best in Sunday-School work 
should always be on hand with their shovels, 
every teachers’ meeting. 

At an annual meeting of educators held 
recently in London, England, Prof. J. H. 
Muirhead spoke on ‘Moral and Religious 
Education in Schools.” He said that of all 
changes in education there was, perhaps, 
none more striking, at the present moment, 
than this change in the centre of gravity, by 
which the moral and religious aspect had 
become so important. We now look at 
education more from the point of the will 
than of the intelligence, of character rather 
than of faculty. It is beginning to be ac- 
cepted as a fundamental truth that an edu- 
cation that does not substantially affect and 
develop character is worthless. All de- 
pends upon the ideals with which children 
go out into life. The professor’s own idea 
of a teacher was summed up on the memo- 
rial tablet of his tutor, in his old college 
chapel: ‘‘He loved great things, and thought 
little of himself. Desiring neither fame nor 
influence, he won the devotion of men, and 
was a power in their lives; and, seeking no 
disciples, he taught to many the greatness 
of the world and man’s mind.” 

A new anecdote of Lincoln tends to en- 
hance still more the worth of the man. It 
seems a party of politicians called upon the 
President at the White House, and, after 
transacting the affair in hand, one of them, 
in an over-familiar fashion, said, ‘‘Now, Mr. 
President, tell us a story.’ We are told 
that Lincoln turned his back upon the auda- 
cious individual, and quietly, but seriously, 
said to the group that he never told stories 
just for the sake of it. In all his life, what- 
ever the reports might be, he had always 
used stories to illustrate a truth or enforce 
an argument. This points the way for a 
teacher in the Sunday School. Stories are 
very helpful, but they should not be brought 
in bodily, and told or read to fill up the time. 
Nothing is better than a good story in a 
Sunday-School class to focus attention and 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is Madison Avenue Hotel, Madison Avenue and g2d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


‘THE address of Rev. David Utter is 


Broadway and roth Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Incorporated. 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
: All modern improvements under one roof, ine & 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- | 
| rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


1, Vitae ete by a middle-aged woman, position as 
companion, managing housekeeper, or caretaker. 
Willing to assist children with lessons, and be generally 
useful. Best of references. Address ‘‘M. L.,’? care of 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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leave an impression. Nothing is worse than 
a story alien to the lesson and weakening 
the teaching power, 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace _R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Palo Alto, 


It will probably be of interest to all the 
unions to know something of the Unity Club 
of the Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Cal., 
to which their missionary help is being given 
this year. The club was started last year 
shortly after the church was organized by 
some of the Stanford students who had be- 
come interested in the new movement, and 
its membership to-day is still largely, though 
not exclusively, confined to students. The 
organization has recently (without change, 
however, of the name with which it started) 
applied for membership in the National 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

The work of this club is probably some- 
what different from that of most of the 
unions. In a university town it was felt 
from the first that meetings of a literary 
character or anything approaching it would 
be inadvisable, because the members have 
a great deal of that in their college exercises 
all the week long. Purely religious meetings 
were unnecessary, because the members of 
this young people’s organization all go to 
church. So it started out with a purely 
social aim. It succeeded thus for a time, 
but after a while interest began to wane 
a little. It began to appear that the purely 
social basis was not sufficient. Then the 
ladies of the Women’s Alliance of the church 
began planning fora fair. The young people 
entered heartily into the plans, and set at 
work with a will to get ready for it. Some 
could carve wood, others could paint or 
draw a little, and all could be shown how’to 
make simple things with their hands, One 
of the older members of the church, who 
was interested in the club, had sent to Ger- 
many for a large number of souvenir post- 
cards,—not the ordinary souvenir post-cards, 
but cards with colored reproductions of 
paintings made by the admirable inexpensive 
processes in which the Germans excel. The 
Unity Club wanted to frame them; but the 
cost of glass was prohibitive, since their rule 
was to make nothing that could not be de- 
vised out of inexpensive materials. One 
of the members, however, happened to be 
a photographer, and had a large number 
of spoiled plates of cabinet size. A good 
boiling and washing put these plates into 
condition, and a couple of evenings of well- 
organized work gave fifty or sixty attractive 
pictures of a kind to be obtained in none of 
our American art shops, neatly and durably 
framed in passe-partout. These pictures, 
which cost practically nothing to make; at 
the fair sold like hot cakes, from an old 
English book-stall fitted up by the club. 
This and similar work so interested the club 
that it held extra meetings as the fair drew 
near, and everybody seemed sorry when the 
work was over. 
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“The experience, however, gave an idea. 
An unused outhouse in somebody’s back- 
yard was taken possession of and cleaned 
out. Some of the young men wired it for 
electric lights, and put benches along the 
walls. Tools were requisitioned from all 
who could spare them, and the club as a 
result developed into a mild kind of arts 
and crafts organization. The head of the 
wood-working department of the university 
volunteered his help, and attends all the 
meetings to direct the work, which has al- 
ready shown a considerable variety and in- 
terest. It has naturally divided itself into 
two branches, carpentering and carving. 
The club is already in possession of several 
carved bread boards and inlaid cribbage 
boards in preparation for some future sale, 
but, what is better, has started to make things 
for the new church building.. A hymn board 
is already completed, and plans are under 
way for tract rack and bulletin board. 

More ambitious still, a library table seven 
or eight feet long, for the minister’s study, 
has already been begun. Among other 
things that the club has in mind are a table 
and benches for the Sunday-school kinder- 
garten. 

It will be of further interest to the unions 
that the contract for the pews of the new 
church has just been let. They are to cost 
within a few dollars of the amount which 
has been promised by the~-national organ- 
ization, so that the gift will take this per- 
manent form, showing the interest of the 
Unitarian young people all over the country 
in this Unitarian church in a college town. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
The South Middlesex Alliance will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, March 7, 
at II A.M. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted March 6 by Rev. 
Edward Cummings of Boston. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 6, at five 
o’clock. 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, March 4, at 11 AM., 
at 25 Beacon Street, Room 3. Officers of 
other branches are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. George Hale Reed, 
Belmont, March 4. Luncheon at 1 po. 
Paper by Rev. John M. Wilson, ‘Recent 
Statements of the Idea of God.” ‘Train 
leaves Boston, North Station, 12.32 P.M. 
Electrics every quarter-hour from subway 
via Harvard Square and Mt. Auburn. 


Rev. Paul S. Bandy of the Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
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and churches, In accordance with ‘the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance by the Pacific States Committee (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1907), he will be received into full 
fellowship unless meanwhile the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. George 
W. Stone, Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Committee. 
Meetings. 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
The fifth regular meeting of the season was 
held Monday evening, February 18. After 
the supper, at which there was an unusually 
large attendance, the meeting was called 
to order for a brief devotional service. Mr. 
Edwards reported that Prof. Fenn, who had 
been appointed at the January meeting to 
serve on the commission that is arranging 
a graded course of study, now found himself 
unable to serve. As the work of the com- 
mission is so nearly completed, it was decided 
not to appoint any one in his place. The 
subject for the evening was ‘Teaching 
Unitarianism to our Sunday-school Chil- 
dren.” Rev. Bradley Gilman of Canton 
was the first speaker. He emphasized 
strongly his opinion that some kind of re- 
ligious belief should be taught. Every 
church, to be true to its mission, to its 
founders, as a matter of conscience, should 
bring up its young people in its faith, We 
teach them all other kinds of truth. Why 
should we hesitate to teach what we believe 
to be the highest religious truth? We should 
teach them about religious things, because 
a man’s belief underlies and influences his 
conduct and his sense of duty. Believing, 
then, that Unitarianism is the highest and 
noblest belief in the world, it is our duty 
to make our young people not only good 
citizens, but good Unitarians. Our state- 
ment of faith, Mr. Gilman called “our 
five-pointed star of belief.” He would have 
the children taught systematically to under- 
stand and realize its significance. The 
minister might on successive Sundays give 
a short talk on each of its statements, taking 
one each Sunday. Also on appropriate 
anniversary days they might be taught a 
little about the great and worthy names 
Unitarians are proud to feel belonged to 
them. He approved also of teaching a 
little by negation. At appropriate times 
teachers could speak of what we consider 
the mistaken ideas of other churches, ‘It 
is our duty,” he said in closing, ‘to bring up 
our children into the highest we know. 
Only when we have done that, have we met 
the obligation placed upon us.” Mr. Dole 
began his talk by saying he had an instinct 
against sectarianism or any “ism,” The 
best workers in medicine object to having 
any “pathy” applied to them, They want 
all that is good wherever it is found, for the 
sake of the end. So in religion. There 
should be nothing distinctive about it. We 
claim the beautiful in all the poets: we 
should be ready to use anything from any 
of the religious teachers that shall help in 
the good life. He considered a creed good 
as a motto, but thought it unfortunate to 
use it every Sunday in the Sunday-school 
Children should be given as examples all 
kinds of noble leaders, and be taught to 
believe in all. We want a religion that is 
beneath all good. He would: have our 
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churches take in, whatever their belief, all 
who seek the good life. He wished our 
Unitarian Church had been called the Free 
Church instead. ‘‘What, then, shall we 
teach our children?” asked the speaker. 
More than anything else, the art of living,— 
' the life of goodness, justice, good will. 
_ These are the real test of worth. Help them 
to understand the meaning of. that life-— 
the immense difference between an ill will 
or selfish will and g good will, an indifferent 
or swaying will and a constant good will. 
The science of life is learning the habit of 
good will. To some it comes unconsciously, 
for some it must be learned and practised. 
This is the great main object for which the 
' churches of to-day exist. What more shall 
we teach? History from this point of 
view, and biography. We have a great 
store of beautiful biographical material for 
teaching of the good and noble life, and for 
showing its worth and value. Then the 
older classes can be taught that there is a 
philosophy about all this, and something of 
the deep relations that make this a spiritual 
universe. 

The union was happy to have as its 
guests two delegates from the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union. Mr. Parker, the 
president, spoke for a few moments, about 
their organization, and gave a cordial invita- 
tion to any of our delegates to visit their 
meetings. Edna H. Stebbins, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CHAMPAIGN, IL1.—The Unitarian Church: 
The final organization of the church took 
place February 9, when the committee ap- 
pointed in December made an encouraging 
report. The constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, six trustees were unanimously 
elected. Rev. A. R. Vail was formally in- 
vited to become the minister of the church, 


New Lonpon, Conn.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. H. C. Ives: The banquet and 
annual business meeting was held February 
15, and nearly every member of the church 
was present. Rev. William Channing Brown 
was the guest of honor. To the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Brown, who has encouraged, 
sustained, and preached to the congrega- 
tion, and who was the means of securing 
the efficient services of Mr. Ives, the society 
cannot express the gratitude it feels. Fol- 
lowing the banquet, the annual business 
meeting was held. The reports of the presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer show that all 
bills have been met, and the society has a 
small balance on hand. This society has 
the good fortune to have wide-awake busi- 
ness men officers. The president, George P. 
Fenner, treasurer, Wilfred D. Wells, clerk, 
Eugene Lawrence, were unanimously re- 
elected. The trustees are Mr. and Mrs. 
George P. Fenner, Wilfred D. Wells, Mrs. 
George S. Morgan, and Dr. John D. Stanton. 
During the short time Mr. Ives has been 
with the church, the work has progressed 
as satisfactorily as it could in South-eastern 
Connecticut. The church has gained in 
membership and enthusiasm and has a 
strong desire to build a church, The lect- 
ures given by Mr. Ives on the “Messages of 
the Great Poets” are a decided innovation 
in this city, and are appreciated by other 
denominations. Mr. Ives is the only New 
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Iondon minister who carries on such work. 
A Channing Debating Club has been started 
for the boys of the senior class in Sunday- 
school. It has been a success from the 
beginning. As an incentive to regular at- 
tendance at Sunday-school it cannot be 
excelled. The Sunday-school is self-sus- 
taining and has contributed to the Cali- 
fornia relief fund and Children’s Mission. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. Ives a library 
is being started. A study class conducted 
by Mr, Ives for the Sunday-school teach- 
ers is a great help. A girl’s club is now 
being formed. The Women’s Alliance has. 
been an effective aid in church work this 
year. They have pledged themselves to 
pay $125 to the church. The Alliance has 
taken up the Postal Mission work, and 
pledged themselves to aid the Day Nursery, 
a practical charity that is doing good work 
in this city. The Unitarian Alliance was 
first to hand in its collection for the nursery. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: On Sunday, February 
24, the Sunday-school celebrated the cen- 
tenary of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
birthday. After the service of commemora- 
tion Hon. Mr, Chandler, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, on behalf of the Unitarian Club pre- 
sented the Sunday-school with a large 
framed picture of Longfellow, ‘“‘the chil- 
dren’s poet.” Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
then gave a short talk to the children, telling 
them of Mr. Longfellow’s geniality and large- 
heartedness, and, to complete the service, 
there were recitations by several of the 
Sunday-school scholars, among their selec- 
tions being Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Black- 
smith,” ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,” ‘The 
Legend Beautiful.’ As the children left 
the Sunday-school, they were given leaflets 
bearing a picture of Longfellow and quota- 
tions from his poems. 


Personal. 


Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie, for 
thirty-five years pastor of the First Church 
(Unitarian) of Kingston, Mass., observed 
his eightieth birthday February 16, and in 
honor of the event the meeting of the Plym- 
outh Bay Association of Unitarian Ministers 
was held at the parsonage here. ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie of Roxbury, brother of the host. 
The Plymouth and Bay Association was 
represented by its president, Rev. William 
Ladd Chaffin of North Easton, Secretary 
E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater, and 
a full membership. Presentations were 
made to Rev. Mr. De Normandie. 


Food Adulteration in Early Times. 


The Greeks and Romans had their troubles 
no less than we of to-day. Pliny tells us 
that the bakers of Rome used to mix with 
their dough a white earth that was soft to the 
touch and sweet to the taste, and so make 
bread that had weight and good appearance, 
but no food value. He also speaks of wine 
adulteration, and says that even the rich 
could not be sure that their beverages were 
pure. The famous wines of Falerno were 
adulterated in the cellars, and wines from 
Gaul were artificially colored by aloes and 
other drugs. In Athens wine adulteration 
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Was so common that special inspectors were 
appointed to detect and stop the practice. 
One Canthare, a wine merchant, made his 
mark on the page of history because of his 
skill in giving the flavors of age and maturity 
to new wines; and in his time the phrase, 
“Artificial as Canthare” was the comuion 
expression for clever deceit. 

Throughout Europe, from the eleventh 
century onward, food adulteration was very 
generally practised by bakers, brewers, 
spice-mongers, and vintners. 

So we see that the wine dealer who mixes 
alcohol, water, color, sugars, and flavoring 
essences together and calls it genuine Cali- 
fornia wine is doing no new thing; that the 
modern baker who makes _ short-weight 
loaves out of damaged grains is but waiking 
in the footsteps his craft made on the streets 
of Rome two thousand years ago; that the 
druggist who sells impure chemicals, the 
spice-grinder who mixes sawdust with his 
spices, the miller who grinds corn-meal with 
his flour, the brewer wo makes bad beer, 
and the butcher who sells unwholesome 
meat are not modern pests at all. Every 
one of them is putting into present-day 
practices the tricks that have bothered trade 
and cheated the consumer for a thousand 
years or more.—Leshe’s Weekly. 


Religion Natural to Man. 


Religion has been made a deprecation of 
an Infinite Monarch, a set of ceremonies to 
buy off the wrath of an offended Deity, an 
offering to secure a heavenly place. But 
the religion which has its spring in human 
nature is veneration of the Power that pro- 
duced the human, respect for the Infinite 
Soul out of which the human soul came, 
worship of the sublime Goodness from whence 
came all that is good in human life. The 
religion natural to us is an awed rejoicing 
in human power, a joyous exercise of human 
activity in the faith of co-operation with an 
Over-Soul. Religion is simply the acknowl- 
edgment of the Maker of the human fac- 
ulties of which we are conscious. It is not 
worship directed to a Being in the sky, to 
a distant Despot, different from us in spirit, 
but an expression of reverence for a Power 
within us, of whose nature we are partakers 
and with whom we are fellow-laborers. We 
image this Power not so much by the vast 
Universe and the forces that work therein in 
marvellous complexity, as by the conscious- 
ness within us, by the sense of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good which has risen in 
the human soul.—Alexander Webster. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used te give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ate 
Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. : 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles ef 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, a? & Henry Pickering, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston, 
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" Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Baye: ‘She is simply mad on the 
subject of germs, and sterilizes or filters 
everything in the house.” Mrs. Kaye: 
“How does she get along with her family?” 
“Oh, even her relations are strained.” 


Somebody of a psychological turn of 
mind once asked Lord Rosebery, ‘‘What is 
memory?’ ‘‘Memory,” Rosebery replied, 
promptly, but somewhat pensively, ‘““memory 
is the feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friends’ original stories.” 


King Edward was racing down one of the 
country roads in his motor car at a speed 
which was away beyond the legal limit. “Hi! 
hi!” called a policeman. ‘‘Stop there, in the 
name of the law!’ His majesty is said to 
have slackened speed and called out, “But 
I’m the king!’ ‘Jest you come aht o’ that,” 
was the reply, ‘‘an’ let’s ’ave yer correc’ de- 
scription. Yer the third blessed king wot’s 
come along this morning.”—Scrap-book. 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in 
stature that I had“to stoop to interrogate 
him, which I did in this way: ““Where do you 
get your papers, my little man?” “Oh, I 
buy ’em inthe Tzmes alley.” “What do you 
pay for them?’ “Fi’ cents.” ‘What do 
you sell them for?” “Hi “cents.” “You 
don’t make anything at that?’ ‘‘Nope.” 
“Then what do you sell them for?’ ‘Oh, 
just to get a chance to holler.’’—Denver Times. 


A Baptist minister in Orange, N.Y., is re- 
ported as having made 140 calls on his 
parishioners on New Year’s Day. Assuming 
that there were twelve hours during which 
he could gain entrance into the homes of 
his flock, he had five minutes to travel from 
one house to another and make each call. 
This reminds us of the farmer who said to a 
neighbor that he had set one of his hens on 
400 eggs. ‘“‘Why,” said the neighbor, ‘a 
hen couldn’t set on 400 eggs.” ‘‘I know it,” 
was the reply, ‘‘but I wanted to see the old 
thing try to spread herself.”—The Congre- 
gationalst. 


' Lady , who is well known as an ar- 
dent worker in the interests of the Romish 
Church, wrote to the Duke of ——, who was 
equally well known as a sturdy Protestant, 
that she was greatly interested in a Roman 
Catholic charity, and, knowing the duke’s 
wide benevolence, had ventured to put down 
his name for 41,000. ‘The duke wrote back: 
“Dear Lady It is a curious coinci- 
dence that, just before I got your letter, I 
had. put down your name for a like sum to 
the English Mission for Converting Irish 
Catholics. So no.money need pass between 
us.” —Manchester Guardian, 


Six-year-old Marie is a minister’s daughter, 
and found half a dozen dolls under the Christ- 
mas ttee. There they stood during the 
Christmas week, when mother resolved to 
kidnap one of the family, and put it by for 
the next year. To all appearance the scheme 
was successful, and last year’s baby reap- 
peared under the new tree. Next morning 
Marie, accompanied by the usual number of 
admiring grown-ups, was taken to view the 
tree. Fixing her eyes on the absentee, and 
holding her dimpled chin with a chubby hand, 
after a period of deep thought she remarked 
in a puzzled tone, ‘Where the dickens have 
I seen that face before!””—Christian Life. 
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Sterling Silver | 
COFFEE 
SETS 


1 51 WASHINGTON:SE 
| CORNER WEST:ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSES. 1) A655) 1000 seciccciscccisceciacsecces $40,702,691.55 
TPABInities BEE EMS tad. Se, Sy Naa 36,600,270.95 


; $4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. a 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


. HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Oftice & Works P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
H OOK- 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


» « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


HURCH 


sARPET 


 FACTURERS 


AT MANU- 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST.BOSTON. 
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wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 

and Packed Moth-proof by — 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPE 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. — 


15 Temple Place. tet. s211-2 Ost | 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen yaiinowseductey 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address “4 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


fe 


The 


MacDuffie School 
| FOR GIRLS. | 


Springfield Massachusetts © 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
The marked feature of the school is its individ-— 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college — 
preparation, or a general education. “—* 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, — 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it — 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and ~ 
throat troubles. a 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., — 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings — 
and grounds, will be sent on application. ~~ 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. Pe 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY — 
ae ANDOVER, N.H. ; 

AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can _ 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 

board. T. P. FARR, Princ; 


= 


The Meadville Theologica Sohol : 


MEADVILLE, PA. - P 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, : 


¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F, B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, __ 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL ] 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop _ 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- ’ 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific ett Sa basins. Oe eas separate build- 
ing. ress Dr. D. E. R cE . 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass.” °° Bide ; 
RE TE IES SSE SRR IG REET RN TE gues By. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN) 


Complete preparation for College or Scientifie 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston a t 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprts. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents _ 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, a3 Beacon 
«, Boston. 
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